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ROBERT  BROWNING'S  "PIPPA  PASSES" 

OR 

THE  UNCONSCIOUS  INFLUENCE 
OF  CHARACTER 


"  The  wonders  of  life  are  not  in  deeds  but  in  characters." 

Phillips  Brooks. 

"  It  is  the  vision  of  a  higher  world  to  be  intimate  with  the 
character  of  Fenelon." 

Lord  Acton,  On  the  Study  of  History. 

"  To  be  duly  effective,  truth  must  not  merely  fall  from  the 
lip,  but  breathe  forth  from  the  life  ;  it  must  come,  not  like 
incense  from  the  censer  that  only  holds  it,  but  like  fragrance 
from  a  flower,  exhaling  from  a  nature  suffused  with  it  through- 
out." John  Caird. 

"  I  am  not  more  sure  of  my  own  existence  than  I  am  of  being 
under  the  eye  and  guidance  of  a  Being  who  desires  to  train  and 
educate  me  to  be  a  good  man." 

Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen. 

"  Something  that  gives  our  feeble  light 
A  high  immunity  from  Night, 
Something  that  leaps  life's  narrow  bars 
To  claim  its  birthright  with  the  hosts  of  heaven  ; 
A  seed  of  sunshine  that  doth  leaven 
Our  earthly  dulness  with  the  beams  of  stars, 
And  glorify  our  clay 
With  light  from  fountains  elder  than  the  Day." 

Lowell,  Ode  at  Harvard  Commemoration. 

"  Monsieur,  it  is  not  the  truth  that  persuades  men,  it  is  those 
who  say  it." 

Nicole  to  Arnauld. 


Robert  Browning's  "Pippa  Passes" 

or 
The  Unconscious  Influence  of  Character 

The  moral  influence  of  character  is  never  lost ; 
it  flows  outwards,  often  all  unconsciously,  upon 
the  world  ;  it  comes,  like  the  fragrance  of  a  flower, 
exhaled  from  a  nature  that  is  suffused  with  it 
throughout. 

This  truth  is  illustrated  in  "  Pippa  Passes  " — 
where  a  simple-minded,  unworldly  little  worker  in 
a  silk-mill  goes  singing  through  her  one  day's 
holiday,  determined  to  spend  it  as  happily  as  she 
knows  how,  and  becomes  an  instrument  for  chang- 
ing the  lives  of  others.  She  does  not  preach  to 
them,  nor  come  at  all  in  contact  with  them  save 
that  she  passes  by  at  certain  critical  junctures  of 
their  lives  and  sings  her  songs.  Through  these 
songs,  her  pure  and  earnest  nature  surrounds  them 
with  an  atmosphere  of  spirituality  which  impresses 
them. 

Pippa  lives  at  Asolo,  a  picturesque  old  town  in 
Italy ;  she  works  at  the  mill,  at  wearisome  silk- 
winding,  "  the  whole  year  round,  to  earn  just 
bread  and  milk  "  ;  a  bright,  happy,  innocent  girl, 
the  light  and  life  of  the  town  and  of  the  poem. 
She  has  some  natural  genius,  and  is  as  unconscious 
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of  it  as  of  the  good  she  does.  In  her  uncon- 
sciousness is  the  fountain  of  her  charm.  She 
lives  like  a  flower  of  the  field  that  knows  not  it 
has  blest  and  comforted  with  its  beauty  the 
travellers  who  have  passed  it  by.  She  has  only 
one  day  in  the  whole  year  for  her  own,  and  on 
that  day  she  creates  a  fresh  personality  for  her- 
self. On  that  day  she  clothes  her  soul  in  holiday 
garments : 

"  This  one  day,  I  have  leave  to  go 
And  play  out  my  fancy's  fullest  games  ; 
I  may  fancy  all  day — and  it  shall  be  so — 
That  I  taste  of  the  pleasures,  am  called  by  the  names 
Of  the  Happiest  Four  in  our  Asolo  !  " 

She  does  not  wish  to  be  actually  the  folk  she 
passes  by,  but  only,  since  she  is  so  isolated,  to  be 
something  in  their  lives,  to  touch  them  for  help 
and  company. 

As  she  springs  out  of  bed  at  sunrise,  she  is 
anxious  not  to  lose  a  minute  of  her  holiday.  The 
light  pours  over  the  rim  of  the  world,  wavelet 
after  wavelet  comes  above  the  clouds,  reddening, 
bursting  into  bright  gold,  and  overflowing  the 
world.  With  charming  gaiety  she  talks  to  the 
sunbeams  that  dance  in  her  room  : 

"  Aha,  you  foolhardy  sunbeam,  caught 
With  a  single  splash  from  my  ewer  !  .  .  . 
One  splash  of  water  ruins  you  asleep, 
And  up,  up  fleet  your  brilliant  bits 
Wheeling  and  counterwheeling, 
Reeling,  broken  beyond  healing  : 
Now,  grow  together  on  the  ceiling  ! 
That  will  task  your  wits." 
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Pippa  is  never  alone ;  the  world  of  nature 
speaks  to  her  and  loves  her.  She  sees  all  that  is 
beautiful,  and  grasps  the  thought  that  underlies 
the  beauty.  All  the  flowers  are  her  friends,  and 
she  knows  how  to  hold  gay  conversation  with 
them  all.  Though  she  is  naturally  bright,  she  is 
deeply  serious  in  imagination,  composed  of  sweet 
humanity  and  earnest  piety,  of  sunshine  and 
shadow.  She  is  a  beautiful  creation.  There  are 
hosts  of  happy  women  like  her,  and  they  are  the 
redeeming  forces  of  human  life. 

First,  Pippa  thinks  she  would  like  to  be  Ottima, 
the  wife  of  the  rich  old  man  in  the  great  stone 
house,  with  its  gardens  and  conservatories.  Then, 
the  pretty  young  bride  of  Jules,  the  artist,  just 
married  that  day.  Then,  Luigi,  the  patriot,  spend- 
ing the  evening  with  his  darling  mother.  And, 
last  of  all,  and  best,  the  good  Bishop,  coming  that 
night  to  bless  the  house  of  his  dead  brother. 
These  are  the  four  happiest  people  that  she  can 
think  of  in  Asolo.  And  so,  fancying  herself,  each 
part  of  the  day,  some  new  happy  person,  she  plans 
out  her  holiday. 

What  she  knew  of  these  people  was  not  very 
much.  We  shall  know  them  a  little  more  in- 
timately. While  Pippa  only  passes  their  houses 
on  the  outside,  singing  her  songs,  we  shall  be  with 
the  people  whom  she  believes  to  be  so  happy,  and 
shall  see  how  her  songs  affect  them. 

In  the  house  where  Ottima  dwells  there  has 
been  a  terrible  crime  the  night  before.     Her  lover, 
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Sebald,  has  come  to  the  house  and  killed  her 
husband  to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  And  now,  as  the 
sunlight  is  making  its  way  into  the  rooms  through 
shut  lattices,  the  guilty  pair  are  trying  to  brace 
one  another  up  against  remorse  by  reminding  each 
other  of  their  love.  Ottima  says  she  loves  him 
better  than  ever  because  of  the  crime.  But 
Sebald's  heart  is  uneasy ;  he  feels  his  ingratitude 
and  wishes  he  could  bring  the  old  man  back  to 
life  again.  She  reinforces  him  with  memories  of 
their  first  days  of  love,  dismisses  his  fears  and 
hardens  his  heart.  He  is  on  the  point  of  coming 
round  to  her  views,  when  Pippa  passes,  singing  : 

"  The  year's  at  the  spring 
And  day's  at  the  morn  ; 
Morning's  at  seven  ; 
The  hill-side's  dew-pearled  ; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing  ; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn  : 
God's  in  His  heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world." 

"  God's  in  His  heaven  !  "  Sebald  hears  it,  and 
is  conscience-stricken  ;   he  says : 

"  Tho'  I  be  lost, 
I  know  which  is  the  better,  never  fear.  .  .    . 
I  see  what  I  have  done,  entirely  now  !  .  .  . 
I,  having  done  my  deed,  pay  too  its  price  ! 
I  hate,  hate,  curse  you  !     God's  in  His  heaven." 

He  hates  his  guilty  comrade  instead  of  loving 
her  ;  looks  with  loathing  upon  his  sin,  with  horror 
upon  the  innocent  blood  he  has  shed,  and,  like 
Judas,  in  the  agony  of  remorse,  takes  his  own  life. 
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The  little  peasant's  song  has  righted  everything, 
for  it  is  better  that  Sebald  should  prove  his 
penitence  by  ending  his  life,  than  that  he  should 
live  in  sin  and  not  repent. 

The  next  scene  is  in  the  studio  of  Jules,  the 
artist,  who  has  brought  home  that  day,  a  pretty 
Greek  girl,  Phene,  as  his  wife.  He  had  become 
acquainted  with  her,  first,  by  letters  which  she 
had  written  him  about  his  Art,  letters  of  enquiry, 
criticism,  and  praise,  which  showed  so  much  taste 
and  feeling,  that  he  had  sought  her  hand  in 
marriage.  But  the  letters  had  all  been  forged  by 
men  who  hated  Jules,  and  he  had  been  tricked 
into  marrying  an  ordinary  girl,  pretty  but  ignorant. 
That  morning,  they  had  been  joined  together  before 
the  altar.  And  now,  Jules  is  introducing  her  to 
his  studio — with  boyish  rapture  showing  her  all 
his  pictures  and  describing  his  ideals.  Then  he 
calls  upon  her  to  speak.  She  has  learned  a  passage 
by  heart,  dictated  by  his  enemies,  in  which  she  is 
slowly  to  reveal  to  him  the  deception  which  has 
been  practised  upon  him.  Reluctantly  she  recites 
it,  and  when  he  hears  the  truth,  he  wants  at  once 
to  give  her  all  the  gold  he  has  and  leave  her. 

At  that  moment  Pippa  passes,  singing  a  song 
about  a  page  who  loved  a  queen  and  pined  because 
she  was  so  far  above  him  that  he  could  never  render 
her  any  service  which  she  would  value.  The 
question  occurs  to  Jules,  why  should  not  he,  in 
love,  be  the  page  and  Phene  the  queen  ?  Why 
should  not  he  be  the  giver  ?     Here  is  one  in  need 
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of  help,  to  whom  his  mere  touch  had  given  life. 
A  new  soul  had  fluttered  to  her  lips,  why  should 
he  let  it  fly  away  ?  This  poor  girl  is  united  to 
him,  and  in  need  of  him  ;  he  would  be  faithful 
to  her,  and  lead  her  into  a  great  new  beautiful  life. 
So  he  decides  to  travel  with  her  to  some  distant 
isle,  and  there  live  and  work  for  her  and  his  Art 
alone. 

"  Scatter  all  this,  my  Phene, — this  mad  dream  ! 
What  the  whole  world  except  our  love, — my  own 
Own  Phene  ?  .  .  . 

Ere  night  we  travel  for  your  land,  some  isle 
With  the  sea's  silence  on  it  .  .  .  there  stands 
One  mountain  for  a  moment  in  the  dusk, 
Whole  brotherhoods  of  cedars  on  its  brow  : 
And  you  are  ever  by  me  while  I  gaze, 
Are  in  my  arms  as  now." 

Again,  all  unknown  to  herself,  Pippa  has  done 
God's  work,  and  saved  a  young  man  from  being 
false  and  base-hearted,  and  has  helped  him  to  do 
the  noble  thing. 

Next,  there  is  Luigi,  a  patriot,  suspected  of 
belonging  to  a  secret  society,  and,  while  he  is 
spending  the  evening  with  his  mother,  the  house 
is  being  watched  by  the  police,  who  have  orders 
to  arrest  him  if  he  stays  there  that  night,  but  to 
allow  him  to  depart  in  safety  if  he  wants  to  go. 
Within  the  turret  on  the  hill  he  is  discussing  with 
his  mother  a  plot  to  kill  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
She  is  urging  all  her  reasons  against  it,  telling 
him  that  he  heard  the  wrongs  of  the  people  but 
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not  of  the  Emperor,  and  dissuading  him  from 
going  to  Vienna  till  the  morning.  Luigi  repeats 
his  resolve  to  die  on  the  scaffold,  if  need  be,  for 
his  country.  He  cannot  give  many  reasons,  but 
there  is  a  great  sense  of  injustice  under  which  the 
people  are  suffering. 

"  But  why  go  to-night  ?  "  urges  his  mother. 
He  is  on  the  point  of  yielding  when  Pippa  passes, 
singing  a  song  about 

"  A  good  king  who  lived  long  ago  .  .  . 
The  gods  so  loved  him.  .  .  . 
There  seemed  no  need  the  king  should  ever  die." 

"  Not  that  kind  of  king,"  says  Luigi.  (But  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  was  in  a  different  category.) 

"  He  was  a  king  who  judged  all  wicked  men,  and  righted 
wrongs, 
Such  grace  had  kings  when  the  world  began." 

The  contrast  touches  Luigi ;  he  says  "  Tis 
God's  voice  calls,  how  could  I  stay  ?  "  So  he 
departs  that  very  evening  on  his  mission,  having 
no  idea  of  the  danger  he  thus  escapes,  and  Pippa 
passes,  all  unconscious  of  what  her  song  has  done. 

Pippa  goes  on  to  the  Bishop's  brother's  house, 
near  the  Cathedral.  She  thinks  it  must  be  best  of 
all  to  be  that  holy  man,  living  constantly  in  the 
light  of  God's  love,  and  with  the  peace  of  God 
resting  on  his  heart.  As  she  approaches,  the 
Bishop  is  conversing  with  the  steward  of  his  dead 
brother.    This  steward  is  a  bad  man  who  has  done 
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wicked  deeds  for  his  late  master.  Among  other 
things  he  has,  years  before,  put  out  of  the  way 
his  master's  niece,  an  infant  whose  life  interfered 
with  the  inheritance  of  the  estate.  The  Bishop, 
who  has  been  secretly  investigating,  and  who 
supposes  that  the  infant  has  been  murdered,  and 
that  he  himself  is  now  the  heir,  is  determined  to 
punish  the  wicked  steward  for  his  crime,  and  says 
so.  The  fellow  then  informs  the  Bishop  that  his 
niece  (who  is  no  other  than  Pippa  herself)  was 
not  murdered,  but  is  still  living  and  therefore 
standing  in  the  way  of  his  inheritance.  He  offers 
to  plot  the  girl's  ruin,  if  only  the  Bishop  will  let 
him  leave  the  country  with  the  ill-gotten  gains  of 
his  past  iniquity. 

For  a  moment,  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  Bishop 
is  tempted.  But,  just  then,  Pippa's  voice  is  heard, 
singing : 

"  Overhead  the  tree-tops  meet, 
Flowers  and  grass  spring  'neath  one's  feet." 

She  sings  of  how  she  learned  to  know  the  voices 
of  birds  and  of  beasts,  and  was  learning  many 
other  things,  counting  the  stars  and  the  many 
changes  on  the  face  of  the  white  moon,  when 
"  suddenly  God  took  me." 

The  Bishop  hears  that  innocent  song  of  the  child- 
soul,  and  is  aroused.  He  sees  how  he  stands  on 
the  verge  of  dallying  with  a  great  temptation,  and 
in  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  he  at  once  summons 
his  servants,  and  orders  them  to  arrest  the  steward 
on  the  spot. 
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And  now,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  she 
has  done,  only  sorry  that  her  day  of  fancy  and  of 
leisure  has  come  to  an  end,  Pippa  returns  to  her 
little  room,  and  before  going  to  sleep,  reviews  her 
holiday,  and  wonders  whether  it  is  possible  that 
she  should  ever  come  near  to  any  of  the  four 
persons  whom  she  has  fancied  herself  to  be  : 

"  Now,  one  thing  I  should  really  like  to  know  : 
How  near  I  ever  might  approach  all  these 
I  only  fancied  being,  this  long  day  : 
— Approach,  I  mean,  so  as  to  touch  them,  so 
As  to  ...  in  some  way  .  .  .  move  them — if  you  please, 
Do  good  or  evil  to  them  some  slight  way. 
For  instance,  if  I  wind 
Silk  to-morrow,  my  silk  may  bind 
And  border  Ottima's  cloak's  hem. 
Ah  me,  and  my  important  part  with  them, 
This  morning's  hymn  half  promised  when  I  rose  ! 
True  in  some  sense  or  other,  I  suppose. 
God  bless  me  !     I  can  pray  no  more  to-night. 
No  doubt,  some  way  or  other,  hymns  say  right." 

We  can  never  measure  our  influence  on  others. 
Both  for  good  or  ill  we  are  radiating  influence  all 
the  time.  We  cannot  take  away  our  weight,  or 
jump  from  our  shadow,  or  talk  without  our  face, 
or  stop  speaking  through  the  eyes  when  our  lips 
are  silent.  Our  work  is  never  done  till  we  are 
dead,  and  then  it's  only  just  beginning. 

It  was  Pippa's  simplicity  and  unworldliness 
which  made  her  influence  so  strong.  What 
is  weaker  than  childhood,  and  yet  what  is 
stronger  ? 
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Years  ago,  said  a  distinguished  minister,  when 
I  was  leaving  my  home  in  Liverpool  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  the  last  sight 
on  which  nry  eyes  rested  was  that  of  my  little 
daughter  at  the  window  in  her  grandmother's 
arms.  As  the  carriage  drove  me  away  she  waved 
her  hand  in  fond  and  laughing  glee,  and  many  a 
time  during  my  railway  ride,  the  pleasant  vision 
came  before  my  memory  and  filled  my  heart  with 
joy.  I  never  saw  her  again.  The  next  morning 
a  telegram  stunned  me  with  the  tidings  of  her 
death,  and  now  that  earthly  glimpse  of  her  has 
been  idealized  and  glorified.  And  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  God  had  set  her  there  in  the  window  of 
heaven  to  beckon  me  to  my  eternal  home.  I 
would  not  give  that  memory  for  all  the  gold  on 
earth.  I  would  not  part  with  the  inspiration  it 
stirs  within  me  for  all  that  the  world  could  bestow. 

However  lowly  our  position,  we  may  be  chosen 
by  God  to  do  His  work.  And  if  He  chooses  us, 
we  need  not  be  unhappy  about  the  question  of 
success,  for  He  will  see  to  that. 

"  All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God — 
With  God,  whose  puppets,  best  and  worst, 
Are  we  ;   there  is  no  last  nor  first." 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Margaret 
Hinton,  widow  of  James  Hinton,  the  great  aural 
surgeon,  and  author  of  "  Man  and  his  Dwelling- 
place,"  "  The  Mystery  of  Pain,"  and  many  other 
philosophical  works.  An  exceedingly  able  and 
culitvated  woman,  she  had  the  most  modest  view 
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of  her  own  work  and  place  in  the  world,  and  used 
to  say  that  she  could  do  nothing  but  help  to  make 
her  husband's  influence  felt.  She  seemed  all 
unaware  of  the  perpetual  atmosphere  of  spiritu- 
ality which  her  beautiful  character  made  around 
her,  of  the  indescribable  grace  and  gentleness  of 
her  conversation,  and  the  eloquent  testimony  of 
her  life  to  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world. 

The  Master  said  to  His  disciples,  Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world.  That  is  to  say — all  in  whose 
hearts  are  the  beatitudes,  all  truly  humble  folk, 
all  who  are  earnestly  trying  to  do  the  right — 
these  are  doing  the  work  of  the  sunlight,  calling 
men  up  from  their  lethargic  and  selfish  slumbers, 
opening  their  eyes  to  a  world  of  need  and  of  duty, 
revealing  the  sordidness  and  ugliness  of  lives  that 
are  regulated  solely  by  their  own  pleasures  and 
comforts,  and  hardened  against  all  the  generous 
and  altruistic  impulses.  The  sunshine  can  melt 
the  ice  which  the  hammer  would  break,  can 
open  the  flower  which  the  rough  hand  would 
crush.  The  inoffensive,  unobtrusive,  unpretending 
eloquence  of  goodness  is  winning  the  world  for 
God,  wherever  it  may  be. 

An  old  friend  of  mine  was  a  tinker,  who  worked 
for  years  in  a  shop  with  his  mates.  During  that 
time  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  Divine  worship, 
and  a  worker  in  a  Sunday  school.  He  was  a 
helpful  sort  of  man,  and  did  his  best  to  be  con- 
sistent. He  did  not  know  the  kind  of  influence 
he  had  exerted  among  his  mates  in  the  workshop 
till  the  day  he  came  to  leave.     Then  they  gathered 
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round  him,  and  one  of  them  spoke  for  the  others : 
"  We're  sorry  you're  going,  old  chap ;  you've 
changed  our  ways.  We  were  a  drunken  lot  before 
you  came,  but  we've  not  dared  to  get  up  a  fuddle 
since." 

Character  is  a  redeeming  force  ;  men  cannot 
well  escape  from  its  power.  They  may  turn  away 
from  truth  in  the  form  of  doctrine,  but  they  are 
captivated  by  it  in  character.  A  sword  is  no 
weapon  against  the  fragrance  of  roses.  Cut  the 
flowers  to  pieces,  the  fragrance  is  still  there. 
Argument  is  of  little  use  against  infidelity,  but 
there  is  one  thing  before  which  infidelity  is  help- 
less, and  that  is  the  beauty  of  a  good  life  ;  because 
no  man  wants  to  dispute  that. 

A  Scotch  professor  spoke  thus  about  his  mother  : 
"  She  said  to  me,  '  Be  faithful '  ! — and  she  lived 
like  an  emblem  of  faith  ;  '  Be  loving  '  ! — and  her 
love  was  deep  as  the  sea  ;  '  Be  true  '  ! — and  she 
was  as  true  as  the  eternal  stars."  Men  who  can 
talk  like  that  about  their  mother  cannot  doubt 
very  deeply  about  God. 

In  the  second  part  of  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  the  poet 
depicts  the  devil  and  his  angels  waiting  to  convey 
Faust's  departing  spirit  to  the  regions  of  darkness. 
According  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  compact  he 
belongs  to  them.  But  Faust  has  found  salvation 
along  the  path  of  sacrifice,  and  the  powers  of  the 
higher  world  claim  him  ;  and  angels  of  heaven 
appear  dropping  roses,  showers  of  roses,  fluttering 
and  quivering  roses  of  the  spring-time,  roses  of 
summer — rosebuds  just  opening,  roses  full  flower- 
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ing  ;  and  these  sweet  flowers  fall  upon  the  malevo- 
lent spirits  and  burn  them  like  flames,  driving 
them  back  to  hell.  It  is  the  lesson  over  again 
of  the  parable  of  "  Pippa  Passes  "  ;  it  reiterates 
the  power  of  innocence,  the  subtle  influences  of 
character,  the  hidden  conquests  of  goodness. 

"  Thou  knowest  not  what  argument 
Thy  life  to  thy  neighbour's  creed  hath  lent." 

One  noble  impulse  does  more  to  the  ennobling 
of  men  than  a  hundred  good  precepts.  It  is  not 
the  truth  which  convinces  so  much  as  the  man 
who  says  it. 

Everyone  of  us  is  aiming  at  Success.  But  what 
kind  of  Success  ?  Do  we  want  to  make  a  great  stir 
in  the  world,  some  way  or  other  ?  Or  to  have  a 
personality  that  is  a  discouragement  to  evil  where- 
ever  we  go  ?  Or  to  attain  a  reputation  for  en- 
couraging and  uplifting  every  life  that  touches 
ours  ?  Or  to  quietly  get  on  with  living  and 
doing  our  work  in  such  a  way  that  we  help  forward 
that  kingdom  which  cometh  not  with  observation  ? 

There  are  several  ways  of  succeeding.  We  may 
as  well  choose  the  best  while  we  are  about  it. 
And  then  we  shall  not  know  all  the  good  we  have 
done  till  we  hear  it  from  the  Master's  lips. 


SIENKIEWICZ'S  "QUO  VADIS" 

OR 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  CROSS 


"  By  what  has  Christianity  subdued  the  world,  if  not  by 
the  apotheosis  of  grief,  by  its  marvellous  transmutation  of 
suffering  into  triumph,  of  the  crown  of  thorns  into  the  crown 
of  glory,  and  of  a  gibbet  into  a  symbol  of  Salvation  ?  What 
does  the  apotheosis  of  the  Cross  mean,  if  not  the  death  of  death, 
the  defeat  of  sin,  the  beatification  of  martyrdom,  the  raising 
to  the  skies  of  voluntary  sacrifice,  the  defiance  of  pain  ?  By 
long  brooding  over  this  theme — the  agony  of  the  just,  peace 
in  the  midst  of  agony,  and  the  heavenly  beauty  of  such  peace 
— humanity  came  to  understand  that  a  new  religion  was  born, 
a  new  mode,  that  is  to  say,  of  explaining  life  and  of  understand- 
ing suffering."  Amiel. 

"  Thou  canst  not  comprehend  it,  thou  who  hast  never  been 
under  the  power  of  the  God -man.  It  is  more  than  teaching 
that  He  spreads  over  the  earth  ;  it  is  witchcraft  which  takes 
the  mind  captive.  They  who  have  once  been  under  Him,  I 
believe,  can  never  get  free. 

Julian  the  Apostate  in  Ibsen's  Emperor  and  Galilean. 

"  The  Cross  of  Christ  is  composed  of  many  other  crosses, 
is  the  type,  the  essence  of  all  crosses.  We  must  suffer  with 
Christ,  whether  we  believe  in  Him  or  not.  We  must  suffer 
for  the  sin  of  others  as  for  our  own,  and  in  this  suffering  find 
a  healing  and  purifying  power.  This  is  what  gives  to  Christi- 
anity  ...  its  force  and  life." 

Shorthouse  in  John  Inglesant. 


Sienkiewicz's  ''Quo  Vadis,"  or 
The  Sign  of  the  Cross 

The  Sign  of  the  Cross,  to-day,  is  visible  in  Rome 
on  the  summit  of  the  stately  Cathedral  of  St 
Peter's — and  in  many  other  places  embodied  in 
the  architecture  of  countless  churches.  But  in 
a.d.  62  and  the  following  years  when  the 
historical  events  took  place,  which  form  the  base 
of  this  imaginative  story,  it  is  just  possible  that 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul  were  working  side  by  side 
in  Rome,  teaching  among  the  slaves  and  the 
soldiers  and  the  humbler  classes  of  the  people. 
The  Sign  of  the  Cross  was  then  an  almost  invisible 
and  foreign  thing,  to  be  spoken  of  with  bated 
breath,  though  it  was  beginning  to  assert  its 
power  of  bringing  peace  and  joy  to  sorrowful 
hearts,  and  of  transforming  the  character  of  those 
who  received  it. 

The  author  has  illuminated  the  streets  and 
homes  and  palaces  of  ancient  Rome  by  his  im- 
agination, and  has  succeeded  in  drawing  a  fascin- 
ating and  life-like  picture  of  the  society  and 
manners  of  Nero's  court  and  Nero's  city.  He 
repels  us  at  times  by  the  realism  of  its  sensuality 
and  cruelty,  attracts  us  at  others  by  the  heroism, 
wit,   and   philosophy  of  the   noblest  among  the 
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pagans,  while  he  throws  over  the  whole  story  the 
shadow  of  a  great  and  living  terror, — the  lawless- 
ness of  the  Imperial  Ruler  whose  reign  has 
become  a  by-word  of  shamelessness  and  unspeak- 
able wickedness. 

Lygia  was  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
Lygians,  a  tribe  of  Goths,  against  whom  the 
Romans  had  been  engaged  in  war.  While  yet  a 
child,  she  came  into  the  possession  of  Aulus 
Plautius,  a  Roman  general,  as  a  hostage  for  the 
obedience  of  her  people.  She  was  brought  by  him 
to  Rome,  and  presented  to  his  wife,  Pomponia,  a 
Christian,  who  brought  her  up  in  her  own  faith. 
When  she  grew  up  to  womanhood,  she  proved  to 
be  one  whose  beauty  of  form  and  feature  harmon- 
ized with  the  refinement  of  her  mind  and  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  her  soul. 

Vinicius,  a  young  Roman  noble,  a  pagan  in 
religion,  fell  in  love  with  her  and  desired  to  marry 
her.  But  Petronius,  his  uncle,  who  had  great 
influence  at  the  Court  and  wished  to  help  him, 
persuaded  Nero  to  order  Lygia  to  be  brought  to 
the  palace,  thinking  it  would  thus  be  easier  to  take 
her  from  under  the  protection  of  Aulus  Plautius, 
and  to  make  her  into  the  slave  of  Vinicius.  This 
short  and  easy  method  of  coming  into  possession 
of  the  prize  proved  fatal  to  the  young  lover's 
hopes.  When  Vinicius  sent  his  servants  to  fetch 
Lygia  from  the  palace  to  his  house,  the  cortege 
was  attacked  by  a  number  of  Christians,  headed 
by  Ursus,  a  gigantic  Goth,  who  was  in  constant 
attendance  upon  Lygia  and  utterly  devoted  to  her, 
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and  Ursus  had  no  difficulty  in  rescuing  his  young 
mistress  and  carrying  her  away  to  a  place  of  safety 
in  the  Christian  quarter  of  the  city. 

Vinicius,  wild  with  disappointment,  persisted  in 
his  wrong-headed  pursuit  of  the  woman  he  loved, 
although  he  perceived  that  he  had  frightened  and 
alienated  her  by  his  violence.  He  set  spies  to 
work  who  discovered  Lygia's  whereabouts,  and 
then  determined  to  carry  her  off  by  the  aid  of  a 
gladiator  who  promised  that  he  would  be  able  to 
crush  Ursus  and  seven  men  like  him.  The  un- 
expected happened.  Around  the  Christian  maiden 
there  was  a  power  which  that  proud  young  pagan 
wot  not  of,  and,  in  his  ignorance,  he  was  measuiing 
himself  against  the  mystic  sign  of  the  Cross. 

Christianity  is  not  a  religion  of  words.  No  one 
becomes  a  Christian  by  accepting  certain  formulae. 
Only  by  entering  through  the  door  of  Christ's 
own  living  self  does  the  soul  pass  into  that  realm 
of  self-surrender,  which  is  the  Kingdom  of  a  new 
Life.  The  sign  of  the  Cross  is  meaningless  Abraca- 
dabra to  him  that  has  not  learned  how  to  make 
the  first  renunciation.  Vinicius,  with  his  thoughts 
intent  on  his  own  pleasure,  was  present  at  one  of 
those  midnight  gatherings  in  an  old  quarry  that 
were  held  at  that  time  by  Christians  for  preaching 
and  prayer.  It  was  all  strange  to  him.  He  had 
seen  the  ritual  of  many  a  temple,  but  here  he  saw 
people  calling  upon  a  divinity  with  hymns,  calling 
with  the  genuine  yearning  which  children  might 
feel  for  a  father  or  a  mother.  He  could  not  help 
seeing  that  these  worshippers  not  merely  honoured 
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their  God  but  loved  Him  with  the  whole  soul.  It 
had  never  entered  into  his  head  to  love  the  divinities 
of  his  religion. 

It  was  St  Peter  who  spoke  to  the  Christians  that 
night.  There  were  no  insignia  upon  him  of  the 
priest.  He  was  a  simple,  venerable  man,  telling 
of  a  truth  which  he  had  seen  and  which  he  loved. 
In  spite  of  himself,  Vinicius  listened. 

St  Peter  told  the  people  to  be  kind,  peaceful, 
just,  and  pure  because  God  was  universal  Love, 
and  he  who  loved  man  fulfilled  God's  great  com- 
mand. "It  is  not  enough,"  he  said,  "  to  love 
men  of  one's  own  nation,  for  Christ  shed  His  blood 
for  all.  It  is  not  enough  to  love  those  who  do  good 
to  us,  for  Christ  forgave  the  Jews  who  delivered 
Him  to  death,  and  the  Roman  soldiers  who  nailed 
Him  to  the  Cross.  We  are  not  only  to  forgive  but 
to  love  those  who  injure  us,  and  to  return  them 
good  for  evil.  It  is  not  enough  to  love  the  good, 
we  must  love  the  wicked  also,  since  by  love  alone 
is  it  possible  to  expel  their  evil  from  them." 

For  Vinicius  all  this  was  an  incredible  medley 
of  ideas.  He  felt  that  if  he  wanted  to  follow  this 
teaching,  he  would  have  to  place  on  a  burning  pile 
all  his  thoughts,  habits,  and  character — his  whole 
nature  up  to  that  moment ;  reduce  them  to  ashes, 
and  then  fill  himself  with  a  life  altogether  different 
and  an  entirely  new  soul.  For  a  Roman  to  love 
Parthians  and  Greeks,  to  forgive  his  enemies  and 
return  them  good  for  evil,  was  madness.  A  deep 
anger  against  this  wonderful  religion  stirred  within 
him,  for  he  understood  how  great  a  gulf  it  placed 
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between  him  and  Lygia.  He  saw  that,  even  if 
she  loved  him,  she  would  never  sacrifice  any  of 
her  Christian  truths  for  his  sake.  He  might  carry 
her  off,  but  he  was  sure  that  against  that  religion 
his  bravery  would  avail  him  nothing,  his  power 
nothing.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  realized 
that,  beyond  the  power  of  the  Roman  sword  which 
had  conquered  the  world,  there  might  be  Some- 
thing Else.  He  asked  himself,  with  amazement, 
what  it  was. 

Still  he  persisted  in  his  purpose.  With  his 
gladiator,  he  broke  into  the  house  whither  he  had 
traced  Lygia  from  the  meeting.  But  the  great 
Goth  simply  killed  the  gladiator  with  his  hands,  and 
threw  Vinicius  against  a  wall  with  such  violence  that 
he  nearly  finished  him  too,  and  would  have  done 
so  in  a  trice,  but  that  Lygia  bade  him  spare  his  life. 

When  the  young  patrician  awoke  to  conscious- 
ness, he  found  kind  hands  binding  up  his  broken 
arm,  and  bathing  his  head.  He  saw  Lygia  helping 
the  others  to  attend  to  him.  "  Peace  be  with 
thee  !  "  said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Lygia,"  said  he,  "  thou  didst  not  permit  my 
death." 

"  May  God  return  health  to  thee  !  "  she  answered. 

They  allowed  him  to  remain  there  with  them  till 
he  was  recovered  of  his  wounds.  He  begged  Lygia 
to  forgive  him  for  having  wished  to  attain  her  love 
by  a  false  way.  She  said,  "It  is  not  permitted 
us  to  keep  anger  in  the  heart." 

"  Lygia,"  said  he,  "  whoever  thy  God  is,  I 
honour  Him  only  because  He  is  thine." 
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"  Thou  wilt  honour  Him  in  thy  heart,  when  thou 
lovest  Him,"  she  replied. 

Day  after  day  went  by,  and  still  the  young 
Roman  lay  there  in  the  Christian  house,  making 
friends  with  Ursus,  the  Goth,  and  being  gently 
tended  by  them  all.  Lygia  and  he  had  frequent 
conversations  about  the  unseen  Lord  whom  they 
served  in  such  peace  and  happiness  ;  and  Vinicius 
tried  to  understand  but  could  not.  This  he  knew  : 
his  love  for  Lygia  now  was  mingled  with  fear  and 
reverence.  Silently,  too,  she  loved  him,  and 
dreading  lest  by  seeing  him  too  often  she  should 
lose  self-control,  she  fled  secretly ;  but,  before 
she  went,  she  left  a  little  cross  for  him  which  she 
put  together  from  twigs  of  boxwood.  When  he 
woke  up  he  found  it  near  his  bed.  He  loved  it 
because  her  hands  had  bound  it,  and  hated  it 
because  it  divided  them. 

Vinicius  pondered  much  this  strange  religion  of 
the  Christians  while  he  remained  there,  for  he  was 
surrounded  by  them  and  tended  by  them  every 
day.  He  did  not  dare  to  doubt  the  things  which 
St  Peter  had  said  about  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
from  the  dead.  But  the  practice  of  the  religion 
was  opposed  to  his  whole  understanding  of  life. 
He  could  believe  that  Christ  lived,  gave  Himself 
to  be  crucified  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and 
rose  from  the  dead.  But  he  knew  it  was  not  enough 
to  honour  Christ,  he  must  live  according  to  His 
teachings.  And  though  he  should  promise  to 
do  this,  it  would  be  but  an  empty  sound  of  words. 
He   saw   that   where   this   religion   began,    Rome 
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ended.  The  distinction  between  conquered  and 
conqueror,  rich  and  poor,  lord  and  slave  vanished 
away.  The  mercy  of  Christ  produced  this  result ; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  society  must  fall  apart 
like  a  cask  without  hoops.  He  did  not  know  that 
love  is  a  stronger  hoop  than  fear.  But,  when  he 
returned  home  and  found  that  his  slaves  had  been 
disobedient  and  neglectful  in  his  absence,  he  did 
not  at  once  punish  them  as  he  would  have  done 
before  ;  he  shut  himself  up  for  three  days  in  his 
own  room,  and  on  the  third  day  called  them  to- 
gether and  said,  "  I  forgive  you ;  strive  with  earnest 
service  to  correct  your  fault."  And  never  had  fear 
worked  in  them  such  obedience  as  that  forgiveness 
worked  ;  they  not  only  served,  but  vied  with  one 
another  to  divine  his  wishes 

He  did  not  realize  all  the  change  which  the 
atmosphere  of  that  Christian  home  had  accom- 
plished in  his  soul.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of 
his  own  house  was  miserable  compared  with  it. 
All  that  had  formerly  delighted  him  seemed  no 
longer  to  content  him.  He  found  no  peace  any- 
where ;  he  must  go  back  to  see  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  and  tell  them  everything. 

He  went  and  found  them,  and  he  said  to  them : 
'  Your  virtue  and  your  religion  have  changed 
something  in  my  soul.  I  know  not  why  this  is  so,  for 
I  do  not  profess  them,  but  it  is  so.  I  come  to  you, 
for  you  take  the  place  of  Lygia's  father  and  mother, 
and  I  say  to  you,  '  Give  her  to  me  as  a  wife,  and 
I  swear  to  you  that  not  only  will  I  not  forbid  her 
to  confess  Christ,  but  I  will  myself  begin  to  learn 
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His  religion.'  I  am  not  a  Christian  yet,  but  I  am 
not  your  enemy  nor  Christ's.  I  believe  that 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  for  people  say  so  who 
love  the  truth  and  who  saw  Him  after  death.  I 
believe  that  your  religion  produces  justice  and 
mercy,  for  I  have  seen  it  myself.  I  have  not 
known  your  religion  much  so  far,  but  it  has  made 
some  change  in  me.  Formerly,  I  held  my  servants 
with  an  iron  hand ;  I  cannot  do  so  now.  I  used 
to  be  fond  of  pleasure  ;  now  I  am  disgusted  by 
feasts,  wine,  singing,  the  court  of  Caesar,  and  every 
indulgence  of  the  senses.  When  I  think  that  Lygia 
is  like  snow  on  the  mountains  and  that  she  is  what 
she  is  through  your  religion,  I  love  and  desire  that 
religion." 

He  went  on  with  still  greater  emotion  :  "  They 
tell  me  that  in  your  religion  there  is  no  place 
for  life  or  joy.  Tell  me  yourselves.  Is  it  a  sin  to 
love,  feel  joy,  want  happiness  ?  Must  a  Christian 
be  wretched  ?  Your  deeds  and  words  are  like 
transparent  water.  What  is  under  the  water  ? 
You  see  that  I  am  sincere.  Scatter  the  darkness. 
If  there  is  brightness  beyond  your  doors,  open 
them." 

"  We  bring  love,"  said  Peter.  And  Paul  of 
Tarsus  added,  "  If  I  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  love,  I  am  become 
sounding  brass."  Peter's  heart  was  stirred  by 
this  soul  in  suffering,  which,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage, 
was  struggling  towards  the  air  and  the  sun ; 
stretching  his  hand  to  Vinicius,  he  said,  "  Whoso 
knocketh,  to  him  shall  be  opened.     The  favour  and 
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grace  of  God  is  upon  thee  ;  for  this  reason  I  bless 
thee,  thy  soul  and  thy  love,  in  the  name  of  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind."  Then  an  uncommon 
thing  happened  ;  this  young  Roman  noble,  who, 
till  recently,  had  not  recognized  humanity  in  a 
foreigner,  seized  the  hand  of  the  old  Galilean  and 
pressed  it  in  gratitude  to  his  lips. 

Before  he  left,  Vinicius  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
see  Lygia,  to  ask  her  if  she  would  forget  his  evil- 
doing  and  return  good.  Peter  consented,  and  Lygia 
entered,  looking  with  astonished  and  frightened 
eyes  upon  those  present,  but  Peter  approached  her 
and  said,  "  Lygia,  dost  thou  love  him  as  ever  ?  ' 
A  moment  of  silence  followed  ;  her  lips  began  to 
quiver  like  those  of  a  child  who  is  preparing  to  cry, 
who  feels  that  it  is  guilty  but  sees  that  it  must 
confess  the  guilt. 

"  Answer,"  said  the  Apostle. 

Then  she  whispered,  kneeling  at  Peter's  knees, 
"  I  do." 

But  Vinicius  knelt  in  one  moment  at  her  side. 

Peter  placed  his  hands  on  their  heads,  and  said, 
"  Love  each  other  in  the  Lord,  and  to  His  glory, 
for  there  is  no  sin  in  your  love." 

After  the  betrothal,  Vinicius  was  summoned  to 
the  Court  to  attend  upon  the  Emperor,  Lygia 
remaining  in  the  Christian  quarter  of  the  city. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  a.d.  64,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  fire  broke  out  in  the  shops  of  the  Circus 
Maximus.  It  was  the  hottest  time  of  the  year, 
and  in  the  place  where  it  originated,  there  were 
countless   wooden    and   canvas    structures    which 
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took  fire  rapidly,  so  that  the  conflagration  became 
general  and  many  noble  buildings,  as  well  as  a 
great  part  of  the  city,  were  destroyed. 

The  rage  of  the  homeless  people  knew  no  bounds. 
To  this  day,  it  is  not  known  with  certainty  who 
was  responsible  for  the  fire.  Many  have  accused 
Nero  himself  of  having  ordered  a  small  fire  in 
order  to  have  the  pleasure  and  fame  of  rebuilding 
a  portion  of  the  city.  There  were  those  who  said 
that  he  regarded  the  fire  from  a  safe  distance  as  a 
fine  spectacle,  and  recited  verses  on  the  "  Destruc- 
tion of  Troy."  At  any  rate,  this  is  true,  that  to 
divert  all  suspicion  from  himself,  and  to  appease 
the  enraged  populace,  he  promised  games  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  accused  the  Christians  as  the 
originators  of  the  calamity. 

Then  began  a  persecution  of  the  Christians,  the 
ruthless  cruelty  of  which  baffles  all  description. 
Every  conceivable  kind  of  torture  and  death  that 
devilish  ingenuity  could  devise  was  put  into 
execution  against  them.  Hundreds  were  thrown 
into  prison  till  all  the  cells  were  full.  Lygia  and 
Ursus  were  seized  and  put  into  the  Esquiline,  there 
to  await  a  special  fate  which  Nero's  hatred  arranged 
for  them.  Vinicius  and  Petronius  used  every  means 
to  save  them,  but  they  were  completely  baffled. 
Vinicius  was  like  a  man  beside  himself. 

He  went  to  see  St  Peter,  whom  he  found  among 
the  remnant  of  the  Christians  trying  to  comfort 
them,  for  there  were  those  who  had  lost  father 
or  husband,  or  wife  or  daughter  in  the  terrible 
persecution. 
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St  Peter  said  to  them  :  "  My  children,  I  saw  them 
nail  Christ  to  the  Cross,  I  heard  the  hammers,  and 
I  saw  them  raise  the  Cross  on  high,  and  I  saw  Him 
die.  And,  when  returning  from  the  Cross  I  cried, 
O  Lord,  Thou  art  God,  why  hast  Thou  permitted 
this  ?  Why  hast  Thou  tormented  the  hearts  of 
those  who  believed  that  Thy  kingdom  would 
come  ?  But  our  Lord  rose  from  the  grave  the 
third  day,  and  was  among  us  till  He  entered  into 
His  kingdom  in  great  glory.' ' 

Vinicius  pressed  forward,  and  St  Peter  recognized 
him.  "  My  son,  I  will  pray  for  her,  but  do  thou 
remember,  that  after  this  life  begins  another,  an 
eternal  one." 

"  I  know,"  answered  Vinicius,  "  but  if  blood  is 
required,  implore  Christ  to  take  mine.  I  am  a 
soldier ;  let  Him  double  the  torment  intended  for 
her,  I  will  suffer  it ;  but  let  Him  spare  her.  She  is 
a  child  yet.  Thou  didst  love  her  thyself.  Thou 
didst  know  Christ,  He  will  give  ear  to  thee." 

"  Vinicius,  dost  thou  believe  ?  "  asked  the 
Apostle. 

"  Would  I  have  come  hither  if  I  believed  not  ?  " 

"  Then  believe  to  the  end,  though  thou  wert  to 
see  that  maiden  under  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
believe  that  Christ  can  save  her.  Believe  and 
pray,  and  I  will  pray  with  thee." 

Then  turning  his  face  to  heaven :  "  O  merciful 
Christ,  who  didst  implore  the  Father  to  take  away 
the  bitter  cup  from  Thy  mouth,  turn  it  from  the 
mouth  of  this  thy  servant.     Amen  !  " 

But   Vinicius,   stretching  out   his  hand   to   the 
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stars,  said,   "  I  am  Thine  ;    take  me   instead  of 
her  !  " 

The  days  of  the  great  games  went  cruelly  by ; 
the  Circus  was  filled  by  excited  crowds.  Wild 
beasts  were  let  loose  on  the  Christian  prisoners. 
They  were  crucified  and  slain  in  scores,  till  even  the 
Roman  populace  cried  out  that  they  had  had 
enough.  One  day  Caesar  arranged  a  special 
spectacle ;  a  maiden  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
arena  strapped  to  the  back  of  a  German  bull,  and 
opposed  to  him  was  the  gigantic  Gaul  of  whose 
prowess  Nero  had  heard.  His  intention  was  that 
Ursus  should  be  gored  to  death  and  Lygia  dashed 
to  pieces.  The  bull  rushed  into  the  arena  bearing 
the  girl  roped  upon  his  head.  The  giant,  when  he 
saw  his  queen  on  the  horns  of  the  wild  beast,  sprang 
up  as  if  touched  by  living  fire,  and  bending  forward 
he  ran  at  the  enraged  animal.  From  all  breasts  a 
sudden  cry  of  amazement  was  heard,  after  which 
there  was  a  deep  silence.  Ursus  fell  on  the  bull  and 
seized  him  by  the  horns.  Then  ensued  a  terrible 
struggle.  In  the  forests  of  Gaul,  once  before,  had 
Ursus  in  his  days  of  freedom  broken  the  neck  of  a 
bull,  and  now,  he  thought,  by  the  help  of  Christ, 
he  would  do  it  again.  People  thought  themselves 
dreaming  when  the  enormous  head  of  the  bull  began 
to  turn  in  the  iron  hands  of  the  barbarian.  Then 
came  the  crack  of  breaking  bones,  and  the  beast 
rolled  on  the  earth  with  his  neck  twisted  in  death. 
As  Ursus  freed  his  queen  from  the  ropes  that 
bound  her,  and  held  up  the  fainting  body  in  his 
arms,  tumultuous  applause  broke  forth,  and  appeals 
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for  mercy  from  every  side.  Vinicius  leapt  into  the 
arena  and  took  his  place  beside  them.  Nero  was 
compelled  to  yield.  He  gave  the  sign  of  mercy 
and  the  prisoners  were  free. 

•  ••••• 

Close  to  the  spot  whereon  stood  the  ancient 
Circus  Maximus,  where  Nero  put  to  death  so  many 
Christians,  stands  to-day  the  Cathedral  of  St  Peter's. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Place  in  front  of  it  stands  an 
Egyptian  obelisk.  On  each  side  are  fountains 
playing  continually.  On  the  base  of  the  obelisk 
I  saw  this  inscription  : 

"  Christ  conquers,  Christ  reigns,  Christ  commands, 
May  Christ  defend  His  people  from  all  evil."  x 

What  a  contrast  that  quiet,  majestic  scene, 
and  that  triumphant  Christian  inscription,  to  the 
carnival  of  death  which  once  rioted  there  !  No- 
where, I  suppose,  upon  this  earth  is  it  possible 
to  look  upon  a  place  which  so  emphasizes  the  total 
reversal  of  diabolic  cruelty  by  the  religion  of  Love  ; 
to  feel  the  strange,  inexplicable  tragedy  of  human 
life,  as  there,  upon  the  double  site  of  Nero's  Circus 
and  the  Church  of  St  Peter.  Inexplicable  tragedy, 
do  I  say  ?  Yes,  inexplicable,  apart  from  one 
thing — the  Sign  of  the  Cross. 

Sorrow  and  suffering  make  up  the  preciousness 
of  life.  The  solidity  of  a  structure  is  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  sacrifice  wrought  into  its  founda- 
tions.    All  the  true  good  and  glory  of  this  world, 

1  Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperat, 
Christus  ab  omni  malo  plebem  suam  defendat. 
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not  to  speak  of  the  world  that  is  to  come,  must  be 
bought  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  by  our  toil  and 
by  our  tears.  The  orgy  of  Nero  was  the  baptism 
of  blood  which  made  Rome  the  second  holy  place 
of  Christendom.  That  madman  on  the  throne  of 
the  Caesars  did  not  see,  when  he  was  killing  the 
Christians,  that  he  was  signing  for  all  future  time 
a  charter  of  spiritual  freedom. 

"  And  what  is  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth  doing 
now  ?  "  asked  a  scoffer  in  that  day.  And  the 
answer  came,  "  He  is  making  a  coffin  to  bury  the 
pagan  Roman  Empire  in  it." 

The  Cross  is  the  supreme  expression  of  God's 
sympathy  with  us  in  all  our  woes.  He  Himself 
is  the  martyred  One  ;  He  bore  our  sins  that  we 
might  live  and  love  in  Him. 

"  By  anguish  that  made  pale  the  sun 
I  hear  Him  charge  His  saints,  that  none 
Among  His  creatures  anywhere 
Blaspheme  against  Him  with  despair 
However  darkly  days  go  on." 


GEORGE  ELIOT'S  "  SILAS   MARNER" 

OR 

GOD'S  WAY  WITH  A  SOUL 


"  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them,  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  my 
brethren,  even  these  least,  ye  did  it  unto  Me." 

Matt.  xxv.  40. 

"  If  humanity  were  not  in  potentiality  and  in  some  measure 
an  Immanuel  (God  with  us),  there  would  never  have  issued 
from  its  bosom  that  One  who  has  borne  and  revealed  His 
blessed  Name."  Sabatier. 

"  Only  that  which  made  us  meant  us  to  be  mightier  by  and  by, 
Set  the  sphere  of  all  the  boundless  Heavens  within  the  human 

eye, 
Sent  the  shadow  of  Himself,  the  boundless,  thro'  the  human 

soul ; 
Boundless  inward,  in  the  atom,  boundless  outward,  in  the 

whole." 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty   Years  After. 

"  Credo  Deum  !  That  is  a  fine,  a  worthy  thing  to  say  ; 
but  to  recognize  God  where  and  as  He  reveals  Himself,  is  the 
only  true  bliss  on  earth." 

Goethe,  Maxims  and  Reflections. 

"  Were  Christ  a  thousand  times  in  Bethlehem  born, 
And  not  in  thee,  then  thou  art  still  forlorn. 
The  Cross  on  Golgotha  cannot  deliver  thee  from  ill, 
Unless  it  be  upreared  within  thee  still. 

Most  true  th'  eternal  Word  is  born  to-day, 
When  thou  in  self  hast  cast  thyself  away." 


George  Eliot's  "  Silas  Marner,"  or 
God's  Way  with  a  Soul 

A  linen-weaver  worked  at  his  vocation,  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  in  a  stone  cottage 
standing  among  nutty  hedge-rows,  near  the  village 
of  Raveloe  and  not  far  from  the  edge  of  a  deserted 
stone-pit.  He  had  been  hardly  dealt  with  in  the 
town,  having  been  suspected  of  stealing  money 
from  another  member  of  the  little  church  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  had  come  here  for  solitude. 
Though  innocent  of  the  crime,  the  guilt  was  fixed 
on  him.  He  lost  not  only  his  reputation  but  his 
faith  in  God.  His  simple  ideas  could  not  bear 
the  strain  of  such  an  injustice. 

He  came  to  Raveloe  caring  little  for  God  or 
man  ;  invited  no  comer  to  step  across  his  door-sill ; 
never  strolled  into  the  village  for  a  gossip  ;  avoided 
all  dealings  with  his  fellows  save  by  way  of  business  ; 
took  no  note  of  Sundays,  worked  every  day  alike ; 
affection  seemed  to  have  died  in  him,  the  future 
was  all  dark,  for  there  was  no  Unseen  Love  that 
cared  for  him. 

The  heart  must  love  something,  so  he  loved 
money.  He  made  it  by  weaving  table-linen  for 
farmers'  houses  ;  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day  at  his 
loom,  and   gradually   guineas,  crowns,   and   half- 
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crowns  grew  to  a  heap.  He  took  up  some  bricks 
in  the  floor  underneath  his  loom  and  made  a  hole 
in  which  he  placed  his  hoard.  At  night-time  he 
would  have  out  his  bags  on  the  table,  and  bathe 
his  hands  in  his  beloved  coins,  count  them,  set  them 
up  in  piles,  feel  their  rounded  outline  between 
thumb  and  fingers.  His  heart  grew  harder,  till 
it  became  almost  as  hard  as  his  gold,  and  his  life 
narrowed  to  the  little  hole  under  the  loom.  All 
he  wanted  to  do  was  to  weave  and  to  hoard.  Cut 
off  from  faith  and  love,  he  gave  himself  to  this 
strange  task,  without  an  object  beyond  itself. 
Many  wiser  men  than  Marner  have  hardened  their 
heart  and  narrowed  their  life  for  the  sake  of 
money. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  man  loses 
the  thing  on  which  his  heart  is  set,  he  discovers 
how  poor  a  thing  it  is.  When  the  supports  of  his 
life  break  from  under  him  and  he  comes  toppling 
to  the  ground,  he  sees  how  foolish  he  has  been  not 
to  depend  on  something  stronger.  God  does  not 
like  to  see  us  in  trouble,  but  He  does  want  us  to 
rest  on  Him.  And  so  one  way  of  His  discipline 
seems  to  be  that  we  attain  to  truth  by  grasping  at 
error — we  bring  trouble  on  ourselves  through  a 
mistake  in  love,  and  our  eyes  are  opened  to  see  a 
better  thing  for  love  of  which  a  heavier  trouble 
would  be  lightly  borne. 

Thus  was  it  with  Marner.  He  lost  his  gold,  and 
found  a  little  child,  in  love  of  whom  he  lost  him- 
self, and  found  a  new  life. 

One  dark  rainy  night,  when  Marner  was  up  in 
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the  village,  a  man  entered  the  cottage,  searched 
carefully  the  floor,  and  stole  the  bags  of  money. 

Soon  afterwards  Silas  returned  unsuspicious, 
and  was  sitting  down  to  supper  when  the  thought 
occurred,  that  he  would  look  at  his  money  first. 
He  rose,  placed  his  candle  on  the  floor,  swept 
away  the  sand,  removed  the  bricks,  but  could 
not  believe  his  eyes — the  hole  was  empty.  He 
passed  his  hand  around  the  hole,  thinking  it 
possible  his  eyes  had  deceived  him,  held  the  candle 
close,  examined  curiously,  trembling  more  and 
more.  At  last  he  shook  so  violently  that  he  let 
fall  the  candle,  lifted  his  hands  to  his  head,  tried 
to  steady  himself  to  think.  Had  he  put  it  any- 
where else  ?  He  searched  every  corner,  then  the 
hole  again.  The  truth  dawned  on  him  that  it  was 
gone  !  He  uttered  a  wild  ringing  scream,  a  cry 
of  desolation. 

Why  was  it,  I  wonder,  that  Jesus  Christ  said, 
"  Lay  not  up  treasures  on  earth,  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal  "  ?  Was  it  because  money 
is  bad  ?  I  think  not,  for  money  is  very  good,  and 
we  cannot  do  without  it.  But  it  was  because  we 
put  our  hearts  where  we  put  our  treasures,  and 
the  same  fate  attends  the  heart  that  befalls  its 
treasure. 

When  the  thief  took  away  Marner's  bags  that 
night,  he  took  away  Maimer's  heart  with  them. 
As  the  miserable  fellow  tottered  into  his  seat  at 
the  loom,  he  felt  like  a  man  whose  heart  was 
broken. 

But,  in  this  world,  a  broken  heart  is  seldom  a 
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fatal  malady.  There  are  many  opportunities  of 
recovering  from  it.  Especially  when  the  attach- 
ment has  been  a  poor  one,  the  broken  heart  is 
the  necessary  prelude  to  a  better  attachment.  A 
man  breaks  away  with  pain  from  low  bonds  before 
he  finds  freedom  in  a  higher  loyalty. 

Silas  Marner  went  on  living  his  solitary  life  in 
a  mournful  way,  bereft  of  the  one  thing  around 
which  his  affections  twined  themselves  —  his 
thoughts  unable  to  move  in  their  old  groove, 
baffled  by  a  blank  like  that  which  meets  a  plodding 
ant  when  the  earth  has  broken  away  on  its  home- 
ward paths.  The  loom  was  there,  and  the  weaving 
and  the  growing  pattern  in  the  cloth,  but  the  bright 
treasure  in  the  hole  under  his  feet  was  gone.  The 
prospect  of  handling  it  and  counting  it  was  at  an 
end.  The  evening  had  no  phantasm  of  delight 
to  still  the  poor  soul's  craving.  The  thought  of 
the  money  he  would  get  by  working  could  bring 
no  joy,  for  its  meagre  image  was  only  a  fresh 
reminder  of  his  loss.  Hope  was  too  heavily 
crushed  for  his  imagination  to  dwell  on  the  growth 
of  a  new  hoard  from  that  small  beginning.  He 
filled  up  the  blank  with  grief.  As  he  sat  weaving 
every  now  and  then  he  moaned  low  like  one  in 
pain.  It  was  the  sign  that  his  thoughts  had 
come  round  again  to  the  sudden  chasm  in  his  life. 
All  the  evening,  as  he  sat  in  his  loneliness  by  his 
dull  fire,  he  leaned  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  clasped 
his  head  with  his  hands,  and  moaned  very 
low. 

On  New  Year's  Eve,  when  snow  covered  the 
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ground,  a  poor  woman,  with  a  child  in  her  arms, 
was  overtaken  just  outside  Marner's  house  by 
weariness  and  cold,  and  lay  down  against  a  furze 
bush  to  die.  The  little  child  rolled  downwards 
on  her  mother's  knees,  and  there,  as  she  called 
"  Mammy !  "  into  deaf  ears,  she  was  attracted 
by  a  bright  light  glancing  on  the  ground  from 
Marner's  door.  In  an  instant  she  slipped  on  all 
fours  and  held  out  her  hand  to  catch  the  gleam, 
but  as  it  would  not  be  caught  she  tried  to  see 
where  it  came  from.  So,  rising,  she  toddled 
through  the  snow,  trailing  her  shawl  behind,  on 
to  the  open  door  of  Marner's  cottage,  and  right 
up  to  the  hearth,  where  there  was  a  bright  fire 
of  logs.  Down  in  front  of  the  fire  she  squatted, 
spreading  her  hands  towards  the  blaze,  gurgling 
and  talking  all  sorts  of  strange  nothings,  like  a 
new-hatched  gosling  beginning  to  find  itself  com- 
fortable. Presently,  the  warmth  had  a  lulling 
effect,  and  the  little  golden  head  sank  down  on 
the  mat,  and  the  eyes  were  shut  in  sleep. 

Marner,  who  had  been  absent  from  the  room  for 
a  few  minutes,  returned  thinking  of  his  lost  gold. 
Looking  towards  the  fire,  where  the  logs  had  fallen 
apart,  he  was  stooping  to  push  them  together, 
when,  to  his  blurred  vision,  it  seemed  as  if  there 
were  gold  on  the  floor — his  own  gold  brought  back 
as  mysteriously  as  it  had  been  taken  away.  His 
heart  began  to  beat  violently,  and  for  a  few 
moments  he  was  unable  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
and  grasp  his  restored  treasure.  At  last,  he 
leaned  forward  and  felt,  not  hard  coin  but  soft 
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curls.  Silas  fell  on  his  knees,  bent  his  head  low 
to  examine  this  marvel,  and  saw  the  sleeping 
child.  Was  it  a  dream  ?  As  he  rose  to  his  feet, 
there  were  old  feelings  roused  in  him  that  had 
been  dead  for  years,  old  impressions  of  awe  as  he 
felt  that  some  mysterious  Power  was  presiding 
over  his  life. 

Then  there  was  a  cry  on  the  hearth.  The  child 
waked,  and  Marner  stooped  to  lift  her  to  his  knee. 
She  clung  to  his  neck  and  burst  into  crying.  Silas 
pressed  the  little  one  to  him,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously uttered  sounds  of  hushing  tenderness, 
while  he  bethought  himself  that  some  of  his 
porridge  would  do  to  feed  her  with  if  it  were 
warmed  up  a  little.  He  had  plenty  to  do  through 
the  next  hour.  The  porridge  stopped  the  child's 
cries,  and  made  her  lift  her  eyes  with  wide  gaze 
at  Silas,  as  he  put  the  spoon  in  her  mouth.  Pre- 
sently, she  slipped  from  his  knee  and  began  to 
toddle  about.  Then  she  sat  down  and  pulled  at 
her  boots  as  if  they  hurt  her.  Silas  felt,  and  found 
them  wet.  Then  he  knew  she  must  have  come  in 
from  the  snow.  He  took  them  off  and  dried  the 
little  cold  feet.  Then  she  was  taken  up  with 
admiring  the  mystery  of  her  toes,  and  invited  him 
to  do  the  same.  Altogether,  Silas  had  to  wake  up 
and  think  of  somebody  beside  himself. 

And,  as  the  mother  was  dead,  he  had  to  keep 
the  child.  Indeed,  he  was  unwilling  to  give  her 
up.  "  No,  she's  mine  till  anybody  shows  they've 
a  right  to  take  her  away  from  me.  She's  a  lone 
thing,  and  I'm  a  lone  thing.     My  money's  gone, 
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I  don't  know  where,  and  this  is  come  from  I  don't 
know  where." 

Some  kindly-hearted  women  dropped  in  and 
showed  him  how  to  do  things,  and  gave  him 
clothes,  but  he  would  let  no  one  interfere  with 
the  child.  "  Thank  you,  kindly,  I'll  be  glad  if 
you'll  tell  me  things.  But  I  want  to  do  things 
for  her  myself,  else  she  may  get  fond  o'  somebody 
else,  and  not  fond  o'  me." 

So  the  old  bachelor  and  little  Eppie  grew  up 
together.  And  she  was  a  thousand  times  better 
than  the  gold.  The  gold  had  cut  him  off  from 
human  sympathy  ;  the  child  opened  his  heart  to 
his  neighbours.  The  gold  had  asked  for  nothing  ; 
Eppie  made  endless  claims,  called  him  away  from 
his  weaving,  took  him  out  into  the  meadows, 
made  him  pick  buttercups  for  her,  carry  her  away 
to  some  favourite  bank  where  he  could  sit  in  the 
sunshine  and  listen  to  the  birds  while  she  plucked 
flowers  and  brought  them  to  him.  As  her  mind 
grew  in  knowledge,  his  memory  came  back  to  him, 
and  as  her  soul  unfolded,  his  soul  came  out  of  the 
narrow  prison  in  which  it  had  long  lain  stupefied, 
and  trembled  gradually  into  full  consciousness. 

Eppie  developed,  as  she  grew  up,  a  fine  faculty 
for  mischief,  and  Silas  had  to  be  very  patient  and 
watchful.  It  puzzled  him  how  to  punish  her 
properly.  One  day,  to  keep  her  out  of  mischief, 
he  had  tied  her  with  a  broad  strip  of  linen  to  his 
loom.  Engrossed  in  his  work  he  did  not  notice 
where  he  put  his  scissors.  Eppie  seized  them, 
cut  through  the  linen,  and  got  out  at  the  door, 
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while  he  thought,  from  her  quietness,  she  was  a 
better  child  than  usual.  When  he  turned  round 
and  realized  that  she  was  gone,  in  great  fear  he 
rushed  out  and  found  her  sitting  in  some  hoof- 
marks  in  the  soft  mud  of  a  little  pond,  talking 
cheerfully  to  her  boot,  which  she  was  using  as  a 
bucket.  Silas  felt  that  he  must  punish  her  and 
make  her  remember. 

"  Naughty  Eppie  ;  Eppie  must  go  into  coal- 
hole for  being  naughty.  Daddy  must  put  her  in 
coal-hole." 

He  thought  that  would  make  her  cry,  but  the 
prospect  seemed  to  please  her.  He  put  her  in 
and  held  the  door. 

"  Opy,  opy  !  "  called  out  Eppie.  He  let  her  out, 
washed  her,  changed  her  clothes,  and  felt  sure  that 
she  would  be  good  all  the  rest  of  the  evening  with- 
out being  fastened  up.  He  turned  round  and  was 
going  to  place  her  beside  him  at  the  loom,  when 
she  peeped  out  at  him  from  the  coal-hole  with 
black  face  and  hands,  and  said,  "  Eppie  in 
de  toal-hole."  Poor  old  Silas  was  utterly 
beaten. 

As  the  years  went  on  and  Eppie  grew  through 
girlhood,  the  two  became  united  in  the  tenderest 
love.  Silas  felt  like  a  man  who  had  a  precious 
plant  to  tend,  and  everything  that  he  could  find 
out  that  was  good  for  Eppie,  he  tried  to  procure 
it.  It  was  written  in  olden  time,  "  A  little  child 
shall  lead  them."  A  little  child  led  Silas  into  the 
light.  She  was  an  angel  to  him,  guiding  him  out 
of  his  solitude,  unbelief  and  despair,  towards  the 
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love  of  others,  joy  in  God's  world  and,  last  of  all, 
faith  in  God  Himself. 

And  now  another  trial  awaited  him  ;  he  was 
to  be  asked  to  surrender  Eppie.  By  the  loss  of 
his  money  he  had  found  a  better  treasure  ;  now, 
by  the  threat  of  losing  that,  he  will  know  the 
strength  and  purity  of  his  attachment. 

Eppie' s  real  father,  Godfrey  Cass,  was  living, 
but  he  had  feared  to  own  his  relationship,  for  it 
would  have  cut  him  off  from  a  second  and  happier 
marriage.  He  had  married  the  wrong  woman 
secretly,  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it,  and  when 
she  died  by  the  wayside  he  never  owned  up,  never 
claimed  his  child  ;  it  was  convenient  to  be  silent. 
But  when  he  married  again,  and  fifteen  years  had 
passed  away,  and  he  was  childless,  his  heart 
yearned  to  claim  Eppie  as  his  own  daughter.  He 
went  one  evening  to  Marner  to  tell  him  all  about 
it.  Eppie  was  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  as 
intelligent  as  she  was  handsome,  and  as  fond  as 
ever  of  old  Silas.  Godfrey  broached  the  subject 
very  gently,  but  finally  suggested  that  as  Mrs 
Cass  and  he  were  without  children,  they  would 
like  to  find  someone  who  would  take  the  place  of 
a  daughter — "  We  should  like  to  have  Eppie  and 
treat  her  in  every  way  as  our  own  child.  It 
would  be  a  great  comfort  to  you  in  your  old 
age  to  see  her  fortune  made  in  that  way,  after 
you've  been  at  the  trouble  of  bringing  her  up  so 
well." 

Marner  trembled  violently  with  emotion  and 
bade  Eppie  speak.     She  said,   "  Thank  you,   sir, 
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but  I  can't  leave  my  father,  nor  own  anybody 
nearer  than  him/' 

Godfrey  was  a  little  angry.  "  But  I've  a  claim 
en  you,  Eppie,  the  strongest  of  all  claims.  It's 
my  duty,  Marner,  to  own  Eppie  as  my  child  and 
provide  for  her.  She's  my  own  child  ;  her  mother 
was  my  wife.  I've  a  natural  claim  on  her  that 
must  stand  before  every  other." 

Silas  answered  with  an  accent  of  bitterness, 
"  Then,  sir,  why  didn't  you  say  so  sixteen  years 
ago,  and  claim  her  before  I'd  come  to  love  her, 
i 'stead  of  coming  to  take  her  from  me  now,  when 
you  might  as  well  take  the  heart  out  of  my  body  ? 
God  gave  her  to  me  because  you  turned  your  back 
upon  her,  and  He  looks  upon  her  as  mine  :  you've 
no  right  to  her  !  When  a  man  turns  a  blessing 
from  his  door,  it  falls  to  them  as  take  it  in." 

"  I  know  that,  Marner,  I  was  wrong.  I've  re- 
pented of  my  conduct  in  that  matter." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,  but  repentance 
doesn't  alter  what's  been  going  on  for  sixteen 
years.  Your  coming  now  and  saying  '  I'm  her 
father '  doesn't  alter  the  feelings  inside  us.  It's 
me  she's  been  calling  her  '  father '  ever  since  she 
could  say  the  word." 

Godfrey  used  all  his  arguments,  appealed  from 
Marner  to  Eppie,  promised  to  do  his  utmost  for 
her  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  provide  for  her  as 
his  only  child,  but  he  could  not  move  them. 

Eppie  said,  "  Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  offers — 
they're  very  great  and  far  above  my  wish.  For 
I  should  have  no  delight  in  life  any  more  if  I  was 
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forced  to  go  away  from  my  father  and  know  he 
was  sitting  at  home  a-thinking  of  me  and  feeling 
lone.  We've  been  used  to  be  happy  together  every 
day,  and  I  can't  think  o'  no  happiness  without 
him.  And  he  says  he'd  nobody  i'  the  world  till 
I  was  sent  to  him,  and  he'd  have  nothing  when 
I  was  gone.  And  he's  took  care  of  me  and  loved 
me  from  the  first,  and  I'll  cleave  to  him  as  long 
as  he  lives,  and  nobody  shall  ever  come  between 
him  and  me." 

I  am  reminded  of  a  great  text  in  the  New 
Testament  :  "  Neither  life  nor  death,  .  .  .  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come  shall  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in 
Christ.   .   .   ." 

Christ  comes  to  us  first  as  a  little  child.  There 
is  nothing  about  the  tiny  visitor  to  suggest  a 
divine  opportunity,  the  Lord  of  all  the  boundless 
worlds,  the  Key  of  'Knowledge,  the  opener  of  the 
Gate  Beautiful,  or  any  other  mystic  precious 
thing.  All  that  we  see  is  a  recipient  of  our  bounty, 
a  call  upon  our  human  kindness,  and  a  consider- 
able demand  upon  anxiety,  industry,  and  responsi- 
bility. But  the  question  has  to  be  decided — shall 
we  receive  the  child  ? 

If  we  consent,  we  find  that  He  is  the  generous 
giver,  not  we.  The  situation  is  reversed.  We 
thought  we  were  going  to  do  all  the  giving.  But 
before  long  we  are  astonished  at  what  He  is  able 
to  teach  us.  We  have  to  consult  the  laws  of  life 
and   learn    obedience.     We    discover    the   infinite 
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"  musts  "  of  devotion  to  feebleness  and  sickness, 
and  hunger  and  sleeplessness.  We  grow  in  grace 
and  gentleness  and  patience  as  we  are  compelled  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  presence  of  a  child 
in  our  home.  He  grows  upon  us.  We  had  never 
thought  there  was  such  significance  in  infancy, 
in  the  growth  of  a  little  frame,  in  the  questions 
of  an  expanding  mind.  One  day,  He  is  lost. 
Our  distress  is  beyond  words.  Before  the  day  is 
over,  He  is  found  again.  Our  relief  and  thank- 
fulness reveal  how  the  little  one  is  twining  around 
our  hearts.  With  what  additional  care  and  vigil- 
ance we  tend  Him  !  He  wakens  in  our  minds 
continual  wonder,  widens  our  sympathy  with 
other  lives,  consolidates  our  sense  of  oneness  with 
humanity,  deepens  our  reverence  for  the  Universal 
Father.  Finally,  He  becomes  our  best  and  deepest 
life,  inseparable,  indestructible. 

Such  a  blessing,  partly  human,  partly  divine,  was 
Eppie  to  Silas  Marner.  Christ  was  in  that  little 
child  who  crawled  in  her  bedraggled  shawl  across 
the  snow  that  New  Year's  Eve  to  his  door.  And 
he,  that  believed  in  no  Christ,  for  whom  God's 
justice  seemed  a  mockery,  and  who  felt  himself 
forgotten  of  God's  love,  was  tested  by  a  little 
child—"  Silas,  here  is  a  baby,  not  yours,  not 
anyone's  you  know  about,  strayed  from  the  great 
wintry  world,  from  sorrow  and  death,  into  your 
house  to-night ;  are  you  man  enough  to  give  it 
shelter,  care,  and  tenderness  ?  "  And  the  Christ- 
power  slumbering  in  the  heart  of  Silas  awoke  as 
he  took  the  child  into  his  arms. 
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Silas  Marner  did  not  hear  what  Christ  said  at 
the  time,  but  he  learnt  it  afterwards  :  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  do  it  unto  the  least  of  these  little  ones,  ye 
do  it  unto  Me."  He  did  not  know  he  was  receiving 
Christ  as  a  living  guest  into  his  own  heart  that 
night.  The  sweet  impulses  of  tenderness,  the 
pleasures  of  self-forgetfulness,  the  joy  of  giving 
himself  in  many-thoughted  devotion  to  another, 
were  really  the  angels  of  God  announcing  in  his 
heart  the  birth  of  Jesus  there.  Unselfish  love  for 
a  child  led  him  on  to  faith  in  the  Heavenly  Father, 
raised  him  once  more  into  the  realm  of  divine 
love,  as  he  said,  "  Since  the  time  the  child  was 
sent  to  me,  I've  had  light  enough  to  trusten  by  : 
and  now  she  says  she'll  never  leave  me,  I  think 
I  shall  trusten  till  I  die." 

Whatever  in  love's  name  is  truly  done,  to  free 
the  bound  or  lift  the  fallen  one,  is  done  to  Christ. 
'  Whosoever  receiveth  a  little  child  in  My  name 
receiveth  Me." 

It  is  a  great  world  we  live  in  ;  it  was  made 
through  Christ.  If  God  had  never  thought  of 
Christ,  He  had  not  dared  to  make  a  world  like 
this.  F<)r  as  the  picture  is  an  expression  of  the 
artist's  mind,  so  is  the  Creation  an  expression  of 
God's  mind.  And  though  we  like  not  his  picture, 
yet  may  we  love  the  artist  for  the  great  truth  he 
is  trying  to  illustrate.  So  though  the  tragedy  and 
sorrow  and  sin  of  human  life,  which  are  as  in- 
evitable as  death,  will  always  be  painful  and  re- 
pellant,  we  may  still  love  our  Divine  Maker,  when 
we  realize   that    the  thought   which  was   in   His 
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mind  when  He  made  us,  and  which  He  is  trying 
to  express  through  all  this  medley  of  light  and 
shadow,  good  and  evil,  joy  and  conflict,  is — Christ. 
For  Christ's  sake,  truly,  we  may  be  reconciled  to 
Him.     Our  Father-God  has  pledged  His  Word. 

"  Not  man  alone,  but  all  that  man  holds  dear, 
His  orchards  and  his  maize  ;   forget-me-not 
And  heart's  ease,  in  his  garden  ;  ...  all 
Have  felt  Christ's  sweet  love  watering  their  roots, 
His  Sacrifice  has  won  both  Earth  and  Heaven." 

Creation  is  not  yet  finished.  Providence  is  a 
system  of  education.  At  any  hour  of  the  day  God 
may  come  to  us  with  some  new  opportunity  of 
obedience,  our  Teacher  with  some  new  lesson  of 
wisdom.  We  can  never  tell  beforehand  what  God's 
way  with  the  soul  may  be  ;  perhaps  a  little  child, 
perhaps  a  sorrow  ;  it  may  be  a  poem,  it  may  be 
a  sunset ;  sometimes  a  neighbour's  need,  some- 
times a  nation's  trial. 

God  comes  to  us  unannounced.  Happy  is  the 
man  who,  when  He  comes,  is  found  ready. 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON'S 

"STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR  JEKYLL  AND 

MR  HYDE" 

OR 

MAN'S  DOUBLE  NATURE 


"  Every  heart  when  sifted  well 
Is  a  clot  of  warmer  dust 
Mix'd  with  cunning  sparks  of  hell." 

Tennyson. 

"  That  which  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are." 

George  Eliot. 

If  I  keep  vultures,  I  must  supply  them  with  carrion. 
If  my  heart  is  a  menagerie  for  wild  beasts,  I  must  either 
kill  them  or  find  food  for  them." 

"  Two  souls,  alas  !    reside  within  my  breast, 
And  each  withdraws  from,  and  repels,  its  brother. 
One  with  tenacious  organs  holds  in  love 
And  clinging  lust  the  world  in  its  embraces  ; 
The  other  strongly  sweeps  this  dust  above, 
Into  the  high  ancestral  spaces." 
Goethe's  Faust,  Sc.  ii.     (Bayard  Taylor's  translation.) 

"  To  live  is  to  war  with  trolls  in  the  chamber  of  the  heart  and 
the  brain.  To  write  poetry — that  is  to  hold  judgment-day 
over  oneself."  Ibsen. 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "  Strange 
Case  of  Dr  Jekyll  &  Mr  Hyde,"  or 
Man's  Double  Nature 

This  short  story  of  Stevenson's  was  the  first  writing 
which  brought  him  any  measure  of  popularity. 
People  saw  at  once  that  there  was  more  in  it  than 
the  story.     It  was  a  parable  of  life. 

There  are  things  which  we  all  feel  and  know 
about  ourselves,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to 
express  them.  When  the  poet  arises  who  creates 
a  Hamlet,  we  see  as  in  a  mirror  our  own  procras- 
tination of  duty,  and  the  trouble  that  it  made  for 
us.  So,  in  "  Jekyll  and  Hyde  "  we  see  that  per- 
petual conflict  within  ourselves  which  is  one  of  the 
universal  factors  of  life.  Stevenson  knew  what  he 
was  doing  when  he  wrote  it.  It  was  no  fancy 
picture  but  a  representation  of  the  reality  within 
himself.  He  said,  "  Jekyll  is  a  dreadful  thing,  I 
own,  but  the  only  thing  I  feel  dreadful  about  is 
that  damned  old  business  of  the  war  in  the 
members." 

Centuries  before  that,  the  greatest  Apostle  of 
Christianity  had  described  the  same  tragic  conflict 
— "  I  see  another  law  in  my  members  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin.     O  wretched  man  that 
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I  am,  who  will  deliver  me  from  this  death-burdened 
body  ?  " 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  name  we  give 
to  this  "  war  in  our  members."  The  conflict  is 
always  there,  between  God  and  the  world,  the 
spirit  and  the  flesh,  the  better  and  the  worser  self, 
the  invisible  and  the  visible,  the  law  of  freedom 
and  the  law  of  impulse. 

We  all  recognize  that  it  is  there,  and  the  problem 
for  each  one  of  us  is  how  to  make  use  of  the  allies 
which  God  has  provided  for  us  to  win  this  war, 
so  that  good  and  not  evil  shall  be  the  dominant 
power  and  we  may  have  peace. 

As  Amiel  said,  "  Every  man  is  a  tamer  of 
wild  beasts,  and  these  wild  beasts  are  his  passions 
— to  draw  their  teeth  and  claws,  to  muzzle  and 
tame  them,  to  turn  them  into  servants  and  domestic 
animals,  fuming  perhaps,  but  submissive — in  this 
consists  personal  education." 

The  tragedy  of  Stevenson's  story  is  that  it  did 
not  reach  this  happy  ending,  of  the  triumph  of  the 
good.  Beginning  as  we  all  begin,  with  the  power 
of  choice,  the  soul  dallied  with  evil  till  evil  became 
too  strong  to  be  overcome. 

Dr  Jekyll  was  a  man  endowed  with  excellent 
parts.  Inclined  by  nature  to  industry,  he  was 
fond  of  the  respect  of  the  wise  and  good  among 
his  fellow-men,  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  addicted 
to  pleasure.  He  became  a  man  honoured  in  his 
profession,  but,  in  order  to  maintain  a  reputation 
for  staid  and  settled  habits,  and  for  devotion  to 
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the  relief  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  he  had  to  conceal 
his  self-indulgences  from  the  world.  This  led  to  a 
double  life.  And  this  duplicity  became  the  rock 
on  which  his  career  went  to  pieces. 

In  his  laboratory  he  experimented  with  certain 
drugs,  which  he  eventually  discovered  to  possess 
the  power  of  shaking  and  plucking  back  the  fleshly 
vestment  in  which  he  habitually  lived,  just  as  a 
wind  might  toss  aside  the  curtains  of  a  pavilion. 
Late  one  night,  he  compounded  the  elements  of 
his  magic  tincture,  watched  them  boil  and  smoke 
together  in  the  glass,  and  then  drank  off  the  potion. 

The  most  racking  pains  succeeded  :  a  grinding 
in  the  bones,  deadly  nausea,  and  a  horror  of  spirit. 
Then  the  agonies  subsided  and  he  came  to  himself. 
There  was  something  new  in  his  sensations.  He 
felt  younger,  lighter,  happier  in  body,  while  within 
he  felt  reckless  and  sensual.  He  knew  himself 
to  be  tenfold  more  wicked,  and  yet  the  thought 
braced  and  delighted  him  like  wine.  He  became 
suddenly  aware  that  he  had  lost  in  stature.  Look- 
ing in  the  glass,  he  saw  evil  written  broadly  and 
plainly  on  his  face  ;  there  was  something  deformed 
about  his  appearance  ;  this  was  his  lower  self,  the 
animal  and  its  body.  Later  on,  he  called  this 
creature  "  Edward  Hyde." 

Of  course  he  did  not  long  allow  himself  to  re- 
main in  this  shape.  He  once  more  prepared  and 
drank  a  potion,  and  came  to  himself  with  the 
character,  stature,  and  face  of  Dr  Jekyll. 

Thus  does  a  man,  for  the  first  time  beholding 
evil  in  its  true   shape,  hurry  shudderingly  away 
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from  it,  and  vow  that  he  will  never  again  be  so 
foolish  as  to  trust  himself  to  gaze  upon  it.  But 
evil,  though  hideous  in  itself,  has  wondrous  fascina- 
tions, and  does  not  frighten  its  victim  a  second 
time.  Insidiously  it  comes  back  to  him  in  his 
dreams  and  in  his  waking  thoughts,  clothed  in 
beautiful  fancies,  offering  all  manner  of  induce- 
ments, until  he  begins  to  think  that  the  foolishness 
consists  in  being  afraid,  not  in  drawing  near  again. 
Next  time  he  views  the  evil  thing,  it  has  lost  some- 
thing of  its  dreadfulness.  He  laughs  at  his  former 
fears,  takes  hold  with  a  firmer  grasp,  lets  the  poison 
sink  deeper  into  his  soul,  and  though  he  thinks  he 
can  shake  himself  free  at  any  time,  he  is  making 
it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  escape. 

Had  Dr  Jekyll  considered  this  experiment  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view  and  welcomed  it  as  an 
addition  to  his  knowledge,  which  he  might  in  due 
time  communicate  to  the  world  for  the  good  of  his 
fellows,  it  would  have  had  a  different  effect  upon 
him.  Had  his  soul  been  filled  with  generous 
aspirations,  when  he  made  this  great  discovery, 
it  would  have  done  him  no  harm. 

But  the  whole  of  his  previous  life  of  secret 
pleasure  led  him  now  to  utilize  his  discovery  for 
his  own  gratification  alone.  How  easy  would  it  be 
for  him  to  go  about  the  world  in  disguise  !  In  the 
form  of  Edward  Hyde,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
even  his  oldest  friends  to  recognize  him,  and  while 
they  thought  that  Dr  Jekyll  was  quietly  carrying 
on  scientific  experiments  in  his  laboratory,  he  could 
be  out  scouring  the  world  as  Edward  Hyde,  doing 
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what  he  pleased,  with  no  risk  of  detection.  This 
animal  body  became  to  him  an  impenetrable 
mantle,  beneath  which  he  could  "  sow  to  the  flesh  ,: 
with  impunity  ;  at  any  rate,  with  impunity,  so 
far  as  his  friends  were  concerned  ;  but  natural 
laws  peep  through  all  disguises. 

The  pleasures  which,  first  of  all,  satisfied  Edward 
Hyde,  slowly  palled.  There  must  be  more  wicked- 
ness introduced  ;  the  pleasures  became  monstrous. 
When  Dr  Jekyll  resumed  his  shape  after  one  of 
these  excursions  he  was  often  plunged  into  a  kind 
of  wonder  at  his  vicarious  depravity.  For  this 
familiar  which  he  called  forth  from  himself,  was 
a  being  malignant  and  villainous  ;  his  every  act 
and  thought  centred  on  self  ;  even  torture  that  was 
given  to  another  was  pleasant  to  him  ;  he  was 
relentless  like  a  man  of  stone.  Henry  Jekyll  stood 
at  times  aghast  before  the  acts  of  Edward  Hyde. 
But  he  thought  to  himself  that,  after  all,  the  guilt 
was  not  his  but  Hyde's  ;  he  was  no  worse  ;  he 
woke  again  to  his  good  qualities  seemingly  unim- 
paired. He  would  even  hasten,  when  it  was 
possible,  to  undo  the  evil  done  by  Hyde.  And 
thus  his  conscience  slumbered. 

But  the  world  began  to  take  note  of  Mr  Edward 
Hyde  ;  there  were  evil  incidents  with  which  his 
name  was  connected,  and  people  wanted  to  get 
hold  of  him.  That  was  the  difficulty.  All  that 
was  known  of  him  was  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Dr 
Jekyll's.  No  one  liked  him.  There  was  something 
about  his  face,  which,  as  the  footman  said,  "  made 
a  cold  shudder  run  down  your  spine." 
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One  morning,  Hyde  was  stopped  by  a  gentleman 
for  a  brutal  act  towards  a  child  ;  stumping  along 
at  a  good  pace  he  had  run  into  a  little  girl  who  was 
going  as  fast  as  she  could  across  his  path.  The 
horrible  part  of  the  incident  was  that  Hyde 
trampled  calmly  over  the  child's  body  and  left  her 
screaming  on  the  ground.  The  gentleman  who 
saw  him  do  it,  rushed  after  him  and  collared  him, 
and,  after  telling  him  what  he  thought  of  him,  made 
him  hand  out  £100  for  the  family.  It  was  Dr 
Jekyll,  of  course,  who  had  to  pay  the  money,  but 
he  did  not  mind  that  so  long  as  he  could  screen 
himself  from  detection. 

More  serious  things  followed.  Hyde  grew  more 
imperious  with  Jekyll.  So  frequently  were  the 
transformations  made  from  one  body  to  another, 
and  so  numerous  the  nights  which  the  respectable 
doctor  passed  in  the  body  of  his  disreputable  alias, 
that,  at  last,  the  transformation  was  made  without 
his  wishing  for  it.  One  night  he  went  to  bed  in 
the  form  of  Jekyll,  and  waked  at  morning  in  the 
form  of  Hyde.  He  tried  to  convince  himself  that 
he  was  mistaken  ;  but  no,  the  hand  of  Jekyll  was 
large,  firm,  white  and  comely  ;  while  the  hand  that 
was  lying  half  shut  on  the  bed  clothes  was  lean, 
corded,  hairy,  and  of  a  dusky  paleness. 

This  gave  him  a  great  shock.  It  was  like  the 
Babylonian  finger  on  the  wall  spelling  out  the 
letters  of  his  judgment.  He  began  to  see  the 
danger  that  the  balance  of  his  nature  might  be 
permanently  overthrown,  the  power  of  voluntary 
change  be  forfeited,   and  the  character  of  Hyde 
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become  irrevocably  his.  When  he  had  first  begun 
the  changes,  the  difficulty  had  been  to  throw  off 
the  body  of  Jekyll.  But,  of  late,  the  difficulty 
had  been  to  get  rid  of  Hyde.  He  was  slowly 
losing  hold  of  his  original  and  better  self,  and 
becoming  gradually  incorporated  with  his  second 
and  worse.  He  stopped  his  experiments.  He 
would  have  no  more  of  them.  He  made  up  his 
mind  he  would  never  summon  Hyde  again.  He 
would  abstain  from  his  wicked  pleasures  and  devote 
his  life  to  good  works. 

But  he  reckoned  without  his  host ;  he  forgot 
the  power  of  habit.  When  a  man  long  indulges 
certain  appetites,  he  sets  up  within  him  a  power 
which  will  soon  cry  out  if  indulgence  ceases.  Dr 
Jekyll  began  to  suffer  smartingly  in  the  fires  of 
abstinence.  He  remembered  the  liberty,  the  youth, 
the  light  step,  leaping  pulses,  and  secret  pleasures 
he  had  enjoyed  ;  he  forgot  his  terrors  at  the  possi- 
bility of  permanently  become  a  repulsive  animal 
being. 

Another  mistake  was  that  he  did  not  remove 
the  temptation.  He  did  not  throw  away  his 
drugs,  nor  destroy  the  clothes  in  which  Hyde 
dressed.  He  knew  they  were  always  with  him, 
and  at  any  time  he  could  make  use  of  them. 

And  again,  there  was  no  power  to  set  against 
habit  and  temptation.  There  was  no  new  life, 
no  higher  love.  The  right  way  to  stop  "  sowing 
to  the  flesh  "  is  to  "  sow  to  the  spirit."  To  get 
away  from  desire  to  live  like  Edward  Hyde,  it  was 
necessary  for   him  to  develop  the  life  of    Henry 
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Jekyll,  to  fill  his  days  with  beneficent  activities,  to 
occupy  his  mind  with  noble  ambition  and  purpose. 

If  a  man  wants  to  break  off  old  bad  habits,  he 
must  not  put  himself  in  the  way  of  temptation  ; 
and  he  must  get  into  new  good  habits.  These  are 
the  secrets  of  reformation ;  self-command,  and  the 
love  of  One  who  is  purer  than  oneself.  For  two 
months,  Dr  Jekyll  was  true  to  his  determination, 
leading  a  life  of  such  severity  as  he  had  never  before 
attained  to,  and  enjoying  the  compensation  of  an 
approving  conscience.  But  he  did  not  love  his 
virtuous  life  ;  he  preferred  what  he  had  put  behind 
him.  Slowly  his  alarm  died  away  about  deterior- 
ating into  Hyde.  He  began  to  be  tortured  with 
the  throes  and  longings  of  evil  impulse.  At  last, 
in  an  hour  of  moral  weakness,  he  once  again  com- 
pounded and  swallowed  the  transforming  draught. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  After  being 
shut  up  for  so  long  a  time,  Edward  Hyde  rushed 
to  such  extremes  of  wickedness  that  he  wound 
up  with  a  murder  and  had  to  flee  for  his  life. 
Hurriedly,  he  changed  back  into  Dr  Jekyll, 
but  he  had  now  assumed  such  strength,  that  he 
could  no  longer  be  controlled.  Consequently  the 
doctor  was  forced  to  keep  to  his  laboratory,  as  he 
dared  not  show  himself  in  the  form  of  a  man 
who  was  hunted  by  the  police. 

At  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night  he  would  be 
taken  with  the  shudder  which  warned  him  that 
he  was  changing  into  Hyde,  and  sometimes  it 
required  double  doses  of  the  drug  to  revert  to 
himself. 
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Under  the  strain  of  impending  doom,  he  became 
a  creature  consumed  with  fever,  languidly  weak 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  solely  occupied  by 
one  thought, — his  other  self.  When  he  slept  or 
when  the  virtue  of  the  medicine  wore  off,  he  would 
leap  into  possession  of  a  fancy  brimming  with 
images  of  terror.  He  saw  the  hideous  deformity 
of  that  other  self,  now  that  it  had  become  stronger 
than  he.  That  thing  lay  caged  in  his  flesh,  where 
he  heard  it  mutter  and  felt  it  struggle  to  be  born. 
And  at  every  hour  of  weakness  it  prevailed  against 
him  and  deposed  him  out  of  life. 

This  condition  of  horror  might  have  gone  on 
for  years,  but  for  a  last  calamity ;— his  supply  of 
the  drug  ran  low  and  finally  gave  out  altogether. 

There  he  was,  shut  up  in  his  laboratory,  his  good 
nature  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  that  evil  personality 
whom  by  his  own  choice  he  had  permitted  to 
assume  dominion  within  him.  Edward  Hyde 
was  master  now  and  Dr  Jekyll  had  no  power  to 
dismiss  him.  Nothing  lay  before  him  but  discovery 
and  disgrace.  The  mask  of  the  reputable  doctor 
could  never  again  be  worn ;  his  real  character  must 
be  revealed.  In  his  anguish  he  did  the  only  thing 
he  could  do  ;  mixed  a  draught  of  poison  and  ended 
his  life. 

His  friends  outside  the  laboratory,  thinking  that 
the  murderer,  Hyde,  was  sheltering  within  broke 
down  the  door  with  an  axe  and  burst  into  the  room. 
There,  on  the  floor  lay  the  boly  of  a  man  sorely 
contorted  and  still  twitching,  dressed  in  clothes 
too   large   for   him,    the   cords    of    his   face   still 
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moving  in  semblance  of  life  ;  but  life  was  quite 
gone. 

"  We  have  come  too  late,  whether  to  save  or 
punish.  Hyde  is  gone  to  his  account,  and  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  find  the  body  of  Dr  Jekyll." 

But  alas  !  that  thing  they  saw  was  all  that  was 
left  of  Jekyll.  Evil  had  triumphed  and  the  good 
was  over-borne. 

In  his  incomparable  7th  chapter  of  Romans,  the 
Apostle  Paul  described  that  conflict  in  the  soul, 
between  the  better  and  the  worser  man,  as  no  one 
else  has  ever  done.  "  I  find  the  law  that  to  me 
who  would  do  good,  evil  is  present.  For  I  delight 
in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man,  but  I  see 
a  different  law  in  my  members,  warring  against 
the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity 
under  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members." 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  thought  of  those  words, 
as  we  have  seen,  when  he  planned  his  "  Strange 
Case  of  Dr  Jekyll  and  Mr  Hyde."  He  set  himself  to 
write  the  story  of  that  inward  man  which  delighted 
in  the  law  of  God, — loved  to  do  good  and  to  be 
thought  good, — gradually  yielding  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  wrongdoing,  until  its  seductiveness  be- 
came irresistible,  and  the  better  man  was  brought 
into  captivity  to  the  worser  man.  And  the  end  of 
that  was  death. 

It  is  true,  for  every  one  of  us,  that  there  is  that 
to  which  we  believe  we  could  rise  if  we  had  the 
chance,  and  that  to  which  we  fear  we  might  fall 
if  the  temptation  was  only  opportune  enough. 
As  Richard  Baxter  said  when  he  saw  a  felon  con- 
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demned  in  court  and  taken  to  the  cells, — "  There 
goes  Richard  Baxter,  but  for  the  Grace  of  God." 

That  may  sound  like  exaggeration,  and  the 
parable  of  Dr  Jekyll  appear  disproportionate  to 
the  facts  of  life.  But  that  two-fold  nature  is  a 
great  reality.  If  we  are  not  cultivating  the  better 
part  within  us,  then,  necessarily,  the  worser  part  is 
growing  stronger.  In  the  spiritual  world  it  is 
impossible  to  stand  still.  "  Man  was  made  to 
grow,  not  stop."  If  generous  desires  are  not 
continually  renewed,  they  fall  away.  The  law 
for  the  ascending  bird,  aeroplane,  or  soul  is  the 
same  ;  each  rises  by  overcoming  resistance.  The 
temptation  that  is  beaten  off  to-day  has  less  power 
to-morrow.  A  victory  gained  once  is  easier  to  gain 
the  second  time.  We  can  gradually  crush  out  the 
power  of  evil  within  us  by  assiduously  cultivating 
the  growth  of  good.  The  Devil  is  never  inactive  ; 
he  is  always  on  the  war-path.  If  we  give  up 
making  a  fight  for  right,  then  at  some  point  we 
leave  the  way  open  for  the  powers  of  evil  to  enter. 
Evil  is  like  disease  which  is  ever  in  the  air  ;  the 
strong  man  walks  unharmed  amid  noxious  germs, 
but  directly  health  is  below  par,  the  germs  find 
lodgment.  One  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep 
the  soul  well  in  health,  by  breathing  the  atmosphere 
of  heavenly  places  and  exercising  ourselves  in 
noble  deeds. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  tells  the  same  story  of  the 
soul  in  another  way :  "  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  like  unto  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid 
in   three   measures   of   meal   till   the   whole   was 
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leavened."  Everyone  of  us  may  take  the  leaven 
of  spiritual  life  from  the  hands  of  Christ ; — which 
is  the  love  of  God,  faith  in  the  Ideal  of  His  beloved 
Son,  and  trust  in  the  Everlasting  Mercy.  And, 
putting  it  into  our  life,  we  shall  find  that  its  spirit 
grows  liker  to  the  spirit  of  our  Lord,  and  all  un- 
worthy love  grows  weaker,  and  all  ignoble  desires 
pale  and  pass,  for  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  will  have  made  us  free  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  death. 


ROBERT  BROWNING'S 
"RABBI  BEN  EZRA" 

OR 

THE  WISDOM  OF  AGE 
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"  In  my  fortieth  year  I  was  as  clear  and  decided  about  some 
things  as  I  am  now,  and  in  many  respects  more  so,  but  still 
now  in  my  eightieth  year  I  possess  advantages  which  I  would 
not  exchange  with  the  advantages  of  youth." 

Goethe,  Conversations  with  Eckermann. 

"  The  faith  that  accepts  our  lot,  whatever  it  be,  as  ordained, 
will  also  see  in  it  the  battle-ground  on  which  is  to  be  fought 
out  the  great  fight  for  our  personality,  for  our  enduring  spiritual 
self."  J.  Brierley. 

"  It  is  good  to  grow  old,  to  be  compelled  to  find  eternal  values 
on  pain  of  losing  every  value,  to  have  to  lay  hold  on  substance 
because  shadows  fly  ;  it  is  good  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  strong- 
hold of  the  spirit,  even  if  we  are  only  driven  there  by  a  failure 
of  the  flesh."  William  Scott  Palmer,  From  the  Forest. 

"  Life  is  like  playing  a  violin  solo  in  public,  and  learning  the 
instrument  as  one  goes  on."  Samuel  Butler. 

"  He  only  is  advancing  in  life,  whose  heart  is  getting  softer, 
whose  blood  warmer,  whose  brain  quicker,  whose  spirit  is 
entering  into  living  peace."  Ruskin  in  Sesame  and  Lilies. 


Robert  Browning's  " Rabbi  ben  Ezra,"  or 
The  Wisdom  of  Age 

This  is  a  happy  little  poem, — worth  learning  by 
heart, — so  full  of  ripe  wisdom  and  sage  experience  ; 
conceived  in  an  atmosphere  of  peaceful  calm  and 
quiet  confidence  in  God.  By  contrast,  it  reminds 
me  of  Whittier's  Psalm  of  old  Age  : — 

"  I  mourn  no  more  my  vanished  years  : 

No  longer  forward  nor  behind 
I  look  in  hope  or  fear  ; 
But,  grateful,  take  the  good  I  find, 
The  best  of  now  and  here." 

J  Browning,  though  at  much  the  same  stage  of 
years,  wisdom  and  trust  in  God,  takes  opportunity 
to  discuss  some  of  the  deep  problems  of  life  and 
to  give  his  mature  conviction  of  their  solution. 
Whittier's  is  a  song  of  trust ;  Browning's  is  a 
didactic  poem.  Whittier,  in  his  own  character, 
finds  many  things  that  he  does  not  understand, 
but  he  knows  enough  to  be  sure  of  a  loving 
Providence  : — 

"  That  more  and  more  a  Providence 
Of  love  is  understood, 
Making  the  springs  of  time  and  sense 
Sweet  with  eternal  good  : — 

•  *  •  .  • 
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That  all  the  jarring  notes  of  life 
Seem  blending  in  a  psalm, 
And  all  the  angles  of  its  strife 
Slow  rounding  into  calm." 

Browning,  speaking  in  the  character  of  an%  old 
Rabbi,  whose  opinions  he  partly  knows  and  partly 
imagines,  comes  to  a  similar  conclusion  : — 

"  Praise  be  Thine  ! 
I  see  the  whole  design, 

I  who  saw  power,  see  now  Love  perfect  too  : 
Perfect  I  call  Thy  plan  : 
Thanks  that  I  was  a  man  ! 
Maker,  remake,  complete, — I  trust  what  Thou  shalt  do!  " 

Rabbi  ben  Ezra  was  a  close  student  of  the  Bible, 
and,  besides,  a  widely-travelled  student  of  human 
life.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
lessons  learned  from  Holy  Scripture,  and  tested 
amid  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  under  great 
diversity  of  circumstance,  should  come  to  be  held 
by  him  at  last  with  a  tenacity  which  nothing 
could  shake.  He  was  born  at  Toledo  in  Spain 
about  a.d.  1090  ;  lived  partly  at  Rome  and  at 
Mantua,  partly  at  Rhodes  amid  the  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  partly  in  England.  He 
was  distinguished  as  philosopher,  astronomer, 
physician,  poet,  but  especially  as  grammarian  and 
commentator  upon  Scripture.  A  man  of  extra- 
ordinary talent  and  indefatigable  industry,  and 
his  commentaries  are  of  great  value.  But  he 
never  succeeded  in  acquiring  much  money.  He 
used  to  say, — "  I  strive  to  grow  rich,  but  the  stars 
are  against  me.     If  I  sold  shrouds,  none  would 
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die.  If  candles  were  my  wares,  the  Sun  would 
not  set  till  the  day  of  my  death."  He  had  a  sharp 
tongue,  a  keen  wit,  and  great  independence  of 
character.  His  learning  was  immense,  his  dis- 
position genial,  his  mode  of  life  simple,  manly  and 
modest. 

As  a  young  man,  Abenezra  had  been  familiar 
with  doubt.  He  had  gone  as  far  as  most  men 
in  the  direction  of  denial  of  the  great  truths  of 
Religion.  But,  with  him  as  with  others,  this  proved 
to  be  a  good  preparation  for  knowledge.  It  only 
signified  that  he  was  in  earnest  and  would  accept 
nothing  on  hearsay,  but  must  dig  out  the  treasures 
for  himself.  He  was  driven  out  of  Spain  by  an 
uprising  against  the  Jews.  Then  began  his  wander- 
ing life.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  it  very  often 
happened  that  a  Jew  could  not  long  settle  in  any 
one  place.  Thus  it  was  with  him  :  he  roved  about 
the  world  from  East  to  West,  and  from  North  to 
South,  really  seeing  life  with  his  own  eyes  and 
becoming  versed  in  the  rich  lore  of  experience. 
Busy  with  his  scientific  and  philosophic  studies, 
and  applying  the  same  careful  scientific  method 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  gradu- 
ally his  mind  became  rooted  in  principles  and  his 
heart  grounded  in  the  faith  from  which,  in  later 
years,  he  never  stirred.  Finally,  in  old  age,  he 
attained  to  a  wonderful  spiritual  calm, — not  be- 
cause of  worldly  success,  for  he  had  little  or  none, 
— but  because  of  what  he  had  seen  and  learned 
from  life,  and  of  what  he  had  found  for  himself 
in  the  Bible.     He  came,   like  the  aged  Apostle 
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John  at  Ephesus,  into  the  peaceful  serenity  and 
certain  assurance  of  one  who  had  "  seen  and 
handled  of  the  Word  of  Life." 

Browning's  poem  is  an  imaginative  picture  of 
the  old  man's  faith  and  opinions.  The  poet  was 
a  little  more  than  fifty  years  old  when  he  wrote 
it,  and  his  imagination  was  in  its  prime. 

The  subjects  of  it  are  chiefly  these  three, — The 
Problem  of  Youth,  The  Profit  of  Age,  and  A  Parable 
of  Life. 

I.  The  Problem  of  Youth :  viz.  how  to  choose 
the  right  pleasures,  how  to  enjoy  life  and  yet 
wisely  use  the  time  as  preparation  for  the  stern 
responsibilities  of  after-years. 

There  are  pleasures  of  the  mind  and  pleasures 
of  the  physical  life.  Both  may  be  good.  As  the 
bird  wings  and  sings,  let  us  cry,  "  All  good  things 
are  ours  "  ;  but  also,  "  All  bad  things  we  will 
despise  and  leave."  The  world  is  not  all  white, 
nor  all  black.  But  this  is  certain  ;  there  is  an 
infinite  distance  between  right  and  wrong.  "  Life's 
business  is  just  that  terrible  choice."  "  Choose 
well,  your  choice  is,  brief  and  yet  endless."  And, 
having  chosen  the  right,  we  shall  have  to  battle 
for  it.  In  that  not  altogether  wise  book,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  the  writer  says,  "  Rejoice,  O  young  man  in 
thy  youth  ;  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine 
heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  "  :  as  if  he 
commended  youth  for  having  a  thoroughly  good 
time  and  following  its  instincts  and  giving  itself 
up  to  enjoyment,  as  indeed  youth  might  be  only 
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too  willing  to  do,  were  it  not  for  the  warning  word 
spoken  immediately  afterwards  and  coming  out 
of  bitterest  experience, — "  but  know  thou,  that  for 
all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment." 
The  Rabbi  says, — 

"  Grow  old  along  with  me  ! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be, 
The  best  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made  : 
Our  times  are  in  His  hand 
Who  saith,  '  A  whole  I  planned, 
Youth  shows  but  half ;  trust  God  :  see  all,  nor  be  afraid  ! '  " 

Youth  is  generally  judged  the  best  time  of  life. 
No,  Age  is  best,  and  the  Rabbi  will  tell  us  why, 
presently.  Life  does  not  deteriorate  with  the  using, 
but  improves.  Like  good  wine,  it  is  better  when 
it  is  old.  God  planned  our  life  as  a  whole,  and 
as  Goethe,  one  of  the  wisest  of  all  men,  used  to 
say,  it  must  be  lived  as  a  whole  ;  "in  the  Whole, 
the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  resolutely  must  we  live." 

Most  people  make  the  mistake  of  valuing  life 
according  to  the  amount  of  pleasure  that  it  brings. 
When  we  were  boys  we  ardently  wished  to  be  men, 
because  we  thought  we  should  have  less  discipline, 
more  holidays,  more  pleasure,  and  be  able  to  do 
as  we  liked.  When  we  are  men,  we  wish  as 
ardently  that  we  could  be  boys  once  more,  to  be 
free  of  these  burdens  and  live  the  old,  happy, 
careless,  irresponsible  life.  One  cannot  insult  a 
schoolboy  more  easily  than  by  telling  him  he  is 
a  year  or  two  younger  than  he  really  is  ;  he  fires 
up  at  once,  "  Twelve,  did  you  say,  sir  ?  No,  I'm 
fourteen."    Nor  can  one  please  a  man  in  middle 
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life  better  than  by  guessing  his  age  five  years 
younger  than  the  actual.  But  the  old  man  is 
proud  of  his  years. 

Pleasure  is  not  the  right  standard,  says  the 
Rabbi. 

"  Poor  vaunt  of  life  indeed, 
Were  man  but  formed  to  feed 
On  joy,  to  solely  seek  and  find  and  feast : 
Such  feasting  ended,  then 
As  sure  an  end  to  man." 

If  Robert  Burns  could  only  have  followed  the 
Rabbi's  doctrine,  how  different  his  life  might  have 
been  !  Genius  never  dwelt  in  fuller  measure  in 
any  poet's  mind.  Song,  wit,  wisdom,  perception 
of  nature's  loveliness,  understanding  of  character, 
knowledge  of  the  real  values  of  life,  intuition  of 
the  verities  of  Religion,  abounded  in  him  ;  but 
uncontrolled  by  the  simple,  constant  and  humble 
determination  to  do  the  Right.  He  knew  the 
fleeting,  unsatisfying  nature  of  pleasure,  but  he 
could  not  free  himself  from  its  fascination,  and  give 
his  heart  to  the  Right. 

"  When  ranting  round  in  pleasure's  ring 
Religion  may  be  blinded, 
Or  if  she  gie  a  random  sting, 
It  may  be  little  minded  ; 
But  when  on  life  we're  tempest-driven, 
A  conscience  but  a  canker — 
A  correspondence  fix'd  wi'  Heaven 
Is  sure  a  noble  anchor  !  " 

No  wiser  word  was  surely  ever  uttered  by  a  man 
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who  knew  at  the  same  time  how  poorly  he  had 
followed  it  himself.  Ours  would  indeed  be  a  poor 
life  if  pleasure  were  its  be-all  and  end-all.  The 
bird  with  its  crop  full  is  satisfied.  But  not  so 
man  ;  pleasure  does  not  satisfy.  He  has  doubts  ; 
that  shows  he  has  intelligence.  He  has  aspira- 
tions ;  that  shows  he  has  some  perception  of  the 
Ideal  and  the  Infinite. 

"  Rejoice  we  are  allied 
To  that  which  doth  provide 
And  not  partake,  effect  and  not  receive  ! 
A  spark  disturbs  our  clod  ; 
Nearer  we  hold  of  God 
Who  gives,  than  of  His  tribes  that  take,  I  must  believe." 

We  have  relationship  with  God,  who  spends  His 
life  in  giving.  We  have  a  soul  above  the  brutes, 
whose  existence  is  bounded  by  what  they  get. 
Let  us  then  rather  welcome  the  difficulties  of  life, 
the  pain  and  struggle  that  break  up  our  pleasures, 
for  these  things  would  never  come  to  us  if  we 
were  only  creatures  of  the  dust ;  they  are  tokens 
of  our  high  descent. 

"  Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go  ! 
Be  our  joys  three-parts  pain  ! 
Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain  ; 

Learn,  nor  account  the  pang  ;    dare,  never  grudge  the 
throe  !  " 

Do  not  let  us  call  a  smooth  existence,  Success  ; 
nor  a  rough  career,  Failure.    The  school  of  difficulty 
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is  the  best  school  of  discipline.  Life  is  a  school 
in  which  we  have  to  drudge  at  our  lessons,  or  be 
for  ever  dunces.  A  good  teacher  can  do  more  for 
us  in  making  our  lessons  acceptable  and  in- 
telligible, than  we  can  do  for  ourselves.  But  he  can 
do  nothing  without  our  co-operation.  The  willing 
industry  of  the  scholar  is  essential  to  his  learning. 
Yet  school-life  is  not  merely  a  time  of  learning 
from  books.  The  great  value  of  it  lies  in  the 
development  of  character  which  ensues  from 
rubbing  shoulders  with  so  many  diverse  person- 
alities in  the  close  association  of  schoolroom  and 
playground.  The  pains  of  the  collisions  of  school- 
life  are  as  necessary  to  bring  out  the  man  as  the 
pleasures  of  school-friendships  are  to  sweeten  the 
course  of  training. 

Life  is  a  battle,  against  evil  in  some  form  or 
other.  From  the  very  beginning  of  personality 
this  is  true  ;  we  have  to  fight  for  our  manhood, — 
for  honour,  truth,  integrity,  gentleness,  patience, — 
for  all  the  elements  of  character. 

"  Why  comes  temptation,  but  for  man  to  meet 
And  master  and  make  crouch,  beneath  his  feet  ?  " 

We  are  set  to  make  a  fairer  world  than  this  we 
find.  That  is  the  task  of  the  soldier,  and  by  the 
struggle  character  is  educated.  God's  aim  is  to 
perfect  our  manhood.  If  we  simply  use  the  higher 
part  of  our  nature  to  procure  enjoyment  for  the 
lower,  we  are  not  fighting  on  God's  side.  The 
physical  life  is  pleasant,  it  is  intended  to  be  so  : 
but  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  defeat  the  soul's 
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longings  for  a  heavenly  prize.  The  solution  of 
Youth's  problem  is  not  in  denying  the  pleasures 
of  life,  but  in  using  them  for  higher  ends.  The 
secret  is  this  : — 

"  To  man  propose  this  test, 
Thy  body  at  its  best, 
How  far  can  that  project  thy  soul  on  its  lone  way  ?  " 

II.  The  Profit  of  Age.  The  gloomiest  account 
of  Age,  in  the  Bible,  is  that  of  the  egotist  in 
Ecclesiastes  ;  "or  ever  the  evil  days  come,  and 
the  years  draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,  '  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  them/  "  That  gloom  explains  itself. 
That  man  has  always  been  on  the  look-out  for 
pleasure.  And  Age  is  the  time  when  pleasure  fails, 
when  the  frame  grows  lean  and  the  flame  burns 
out  of  passion — "  when  the  keepers  of  the  house 
tremble  and  those  that  look  out  of  the  windows 
are  darkened,  and  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is 
low." 

The  Rabbi's  picture  of  Age  is  totally  different. 
When  we  come  to  be  old,  he  says,  we  see  those 
things  to  which  Youth  is  blind.  We  have  learned 
to  take  life  as  a  whole,  not  its  physical  pleasures 
only,  but  its  spiritual.  We  have  learned  to  rejoice 
in  the  outward,  gloriously  beautiful  world  which 
God  has  made,  and  also  in  the  inward,  still  more 
lovely,  infinitely  glorious  world  for  which  God  has 
made  us.  And,  beyond  Age,  the  path  extends. 
The  journey  is  by  no  means  finished  by  dying. 
We  shall  pass  out  of  Age  to  another  life,  having 
learned  what  this  life  has  to  teach  us,   having 
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proved  that  we  are  men,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  creatures  by  an  infinite  distance,  possessed  of 
the  endless  possibilities  of  divine  life. 

"  And  I  shall  thereupon 
Take  rest,  ere  I  be  gone 

Once  more  on  my  adventures  brave  and  new : 
Fearless  and  unperplexed, 
When  I  wage  battle  next, 
What  weapons  to  select,  what  armour  to  indue." 

Looking  back  upon  Youth  we  shall  reckon  up 
our  gains  and  losses.  We  shall  be  able  properly 
to  appraise  our  life. 

"  Youth  ended,  I  shall  try 
My  gain  or  loss  thereby  ; 
Leave  the  fire  ashes,  what  survives  is  gold  : 
And  I  shall  weigh  the  same, 
Give  life  its  praise  or  blame  ; 
Young,  all  lay  in  dispute ;  I  shall  know,  being  old." 

Just  as  at  evening-time,  one  looks  back  over 
the  day,  and  questions  what  it  has  been  worth, 
so,  in  Age,  from  the  calm  heights  which  we  have 
gained,  we  shall  look  back  upon  our  heats  and 
excitements,  our  aversions  and  ambitions,  our 
quarrels  and  reconciliations,  and  we  shall  say,  "  this 
was  mainly  right  and  that  other  simply 
futile." 

When  we  were  boys,  the  fastest  runner,  the  best 
boxer,  the  cricketer  who  put  on  the  highest  score, 
were  our  heroes.  We  counted  it  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance — who  won  this  prize  and  who 
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the  other.  To  Age,  a  success  more  or  less  makes 
very  little  difference.  We  have  settled  the  question 
of  ability ;  we  have  found  our  level ;  we  know 
what  we  cannot  do,  and  it  is  a  great  comfort  to 
be  relieved  of  futile  effort.  Certain  troublesome 
head-aches  and  heart-aches  will  never  visit  us  again. 
We  quietly  accept  the  inevitable.  We  know  what 
we  can  do,  and  criticism  bothers  us  no  longer  ; 
disparagement  vexes  us  not ;  we  calmly  follow 
our  own  bent  and  make  the  contribution  to  life 
which  nature  asks  from  us. 

1  Young,  all  lay  in  dispute  "  ;  we  argued  every- 
thing,— how  the  world  was  made,  or  whether  it 
came  of  itself  ;  disputed  our  own  existence ; 
doubted  our  own  thoughts  ;  asked  "Is  it  right 
to  do  wrong  ?  "  and  "  If  not,  why  not  ?  "  about 
that,  and  a  hundred  things  of  which  Age  is  per- 
fectly confident.  "  I  shall  know,  being  old  "  ; 
the  old  man  smiles  at  the  things  that  used  to 
excite  him,  the  problems  aforetime  so  momentous 
in  their  difficulty,  now  so  plain  and  obvious. 

"  Enough  now,  if  the  Right 
And  Good  and  Infinite 

Be  named  here,  as  thou  callest  thine  hand  thine  own, 
With  knowledge  absolute, 
Subject  to  no  dispute 
From  fools  that  crowded  youth,  nor  let  thee  feel  alone." 

Age  discerns  the  great  from  the  small,  is  not 
deceived  by  appearances.  Youth  follows  the 
fashion  of  the  many,  is  not  strong  enough  to 
judge  for  itself.    There  is  a  perfect  Babel  of  dis- 
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cordant  voices  in  the  world,  with  regard  to  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  The  young  man  does 
not  know  what  to  believe.  Age  sees  and  knows, 
according  to  spiritual  standards.  When  we  are 
old,  e.g.,  we  shall  not  judge  a  man's  value  by  the 
amount  of  work  he  has  done,  or  the  noise  he 
made  in  doing  it.  That  is  the  way  the  world 
judges.  But  we  shall  think  of  what  is  out  of 
sight  and  hearing ;  the  vague  ideals  after  which 
instinctively  he  strove,  the  unrealized  purposes 
which  ennobled  him  while  he  worked. 

"  Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 

Called  '  work,'  must  sentence  pass, 
Things  done,  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price  ; 

O'er  which,  from  level  stand, 

The  low  world  laid  its  hand, 
Found  straightway  to  its  mind,  could  value  in  a  trice. 

"  But  all,  the  world's  coarse  thumb 
And  finger  failed  to  plumb, 
So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account ; 
All  instincts  immature, 
All  purposes  unsure, 
That  weighed   not  as  his  work,   yet  swelled   the  man's 
amount : 

"  Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 

Into  a  narrow  act, 
Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped  ; 

All  I  could  never  be, 

All,  men  ignored  in  me, 
This,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped." 

III.  A  Parable  of  Life.     Last  of  all,  the  Rabbi 
goes  down  into  the  Potter's  House,  like  Jeremiah, 
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and  watches  how  he  moulds  the  clay  upon  the 
wheel,  and  it  seems  to  him  that  it  is  a  parable 
of  life. 

God  is  the  Potter,  and  life  is  the  wheel,  and 
we  are  the  clay.  Time  swiftly  flies  ;  so  fast  does 
the  wheel  revolve.  The  clay  lies  passively  upon 
the  wheel ;  so  there  is  a  great  deal  more  done  for 
us  and  in  us  and  with  us  by  God,  than  ever  we  can 
do  for  ourselves. 

But  we  are  not  to  forget  that  life  is  a  school 
and  a  battle.  And  what  we  make  of  life  depends 
on  what  we  learn  in  the  school  and  how  we  bear 
ourselves  in  the  fight.  What  the  Rabbi  sees  in 
the  Potter's  House  is  God's  hands  reaching  down 
through  the  eternal  laws  and  moulding  man ; 
life  as  the  sphere  in  which  God  works ;  life  as  one 
great,  educative,  redemptive  process,  in  which 
God  is  filling  man  with  His  own  goodness  and 
lifting  him  up  to  Himself.  Yet,  the  extent  to 
which  God  can  succeed  in  doing  that  depends  on 
how  much  we  learn  of  His  goodness  in  the  school 
of  life,  and  on  how  earnestly  we  fight  the  evil  in 
the  battle  of  life. 

Because  life  is  so  short,  there  are  those  who 
say,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 
That  is  but  the  notion  of  fools.  For  every  day 
does  something  for  the  soul.  Every  day  puts 
something  into  the  soul.  The  changes  of  time 
and  circumstance  may  fleet  above  our  heads,  but 
there  stands  God,  and  there  lies  our  soul,  and  those 
two  things  endure.  And,  whatever  happens  to  the 
wheel  of  Time,  everything  that  Time  has  brought 
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to   the  soul  and   incorporated  with  it,  lasts  for 
ever. 

"  Fool !     All  that  is,  at  all, 

Lasts  ever,  past  recall ; 
Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure  : 

What  entered  into  thee, 

That  was,  is,  and  shall  be  : 
Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops  :   Potter  and  clay  endure. 

"  He  fixed  thee  mid  this  dance 

Of  plastic  circumstance, 
This  Present,  thou,  forsooth,  wouldst  fain  arrest ; 

Machinery  just  meant 

To  give  thy  soul  its  bent, 
Try  thee  and  turn  thee  forth,  sufficiently  impressed." 

All  the  circumstances  of  life,  therefore, — its  sun- 
shine and  shadow,  storm  and  fine,  summer  and 
winter,  joy  and  sorrow,  work  and  play,  health 
and  sickness,  birth  and  death,  are  just  parts  of 
the  universal  machinery  for  impressing  the  soul. 
Every  experience  of  life  is  of  some  significance  in 
the  moulding  and  perfecting  of  the  clay  to  the 
thought  of  the  Potter.  Our  business  is  not 
to  look  down  to  the  mere  experience,  but  up 
and  on  to  the  purpose  and  use  of  the  cup  when 
it  is  finished.  It  may  be  destined  to  be  used  at 
the  Celestial  Banquet  to  grace  the  royal  table. 
And,  when  the  Master  Himself  fills  that  cup  with 
new  wine  and  raises  it  to  His  lips, — well,  what 
will  it  matter  then, — the  pains  and  pleasures  of 
this  life,  the  battling  and  drudging  here, — if  the 
cup  at  last  be  judged  meet  for  the  Master's  use  ? 
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"  Look  not  thou  down  but  up  ! 
To  uses  of  a  cup, 
The  festal  board,  lamp's  flash  and  trumpet's  peal, 
The  new  wine's  foaming  flow, 
The  Master's  lips  a-glow  ! 
Thou,  heaven's  consummate  cup,  what  needst  thou  with 
earth's  wheel  ? 

"  But  I  need,  now  as  then, 

Thee,  God,  who  mouldest  men  ; 
And  since,  not  even  when  the  whirl  was  worst, 

Did  I, — to  the  wheel  of  life 

With  shapes  and  colours  rife, 
Bound  dizzily, — mistake  my  end,  to  slake  Thy  thirst : 

"  So,  take  and  use  Thy  work  : 

Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk, 
What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warpings  past  the  aim  ! 

My  times  be  in  Thy  hand  ! 

Perfect  the  cup  as  planned  ! 
Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the  same." 

So  ends  the  old  man's  testimony,  on  the  note 
of  trust.  He  understands  what  God  wishes  to 
make  of  him,  sufficiently  well,  to  leave  himself 
calmly  in  God's  hands.  He  rejoices  that  the 
great  Creator  should  think  so  much  of  him,  as 
to  go  to  all  this  trouble  to  bring  him  to  perfection. 
The  one  great  lesson  is  that  in  Youth  and  in 
Age,  we  all  need  God.  "  I  need  thee,"  says 
the  Rabbi,  "  all  the  way "  ; — all  through  the 
discipline,  the  school,  and  the  battle.  And  though 
I  never  shall  forget  that  the  end  of  the  cup  shaped 
on  the  wheel  of  life  is  the  Master's  use,  I  never 
shall  be  able  to  dispense  with  Thy  help,  that  I 
may  learn  Thy  Will  and  do  it  and  bear  it.     And 
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I  pray  Thee,  deal  with  me  as  Thou  wilt.  Teach 
me  how  to  amend  my  faults.  Take  out  all  flaws, 
all  errors,  all  evil  things  that  would  spoil  Thy 
work.  I  would  leave  all  to  Thy  wisdom.  Only 
"  perfect  the  cup  "  !  Let  Age  supplement  Youth's 
deficiency,  and  let  Death  complete  what  Life  has 
left  undone  ! 


GEORGE  ELIOT'S  "  ROMOLA," 

OR 

THE  FALL  OF  A  SOUL 


"  Wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
destruction."  Matt.  vii.  13. 

"  You  cannot  help  it,  if  the  birds  fly  round  your  head  ;  but 
you  can  prevent  them  from  making  their  nests  in  your  hair." 

Martin  Luther  on  Temptation. 

"  When  I  cannot  be  moral,  my  power  is  gone.  A  man  is 
not  deceived  by  others,  he  deceives  himself." 

Goethe,  Maxims  and  Reflections. 

"  Fortune  is  painted  blind  that  she  may  not  blush  to  behold 
the  fools  who  belong  to  her.  Some  men  get  on  in  the  world 
on  the  same  principle  that  a  sweep  passes  uninterruptedly 
through  a  crowd."  Douglas  Jerrold. 

"  You  pity  a  man  who  is  lame  or  blind,  but  you  never  pity 
him  for  being  a  fool,  which  is  often  a  much  greater  misfortune." 

Sydney  Smith. 

"  However  cleverly  we  may  have  carved  the  mysterious 
block  of  which  our  life  is  made,  the  black  vein  of  destiny  ever 
reappears  in  it."  Victor  Hugo. 


George  Eliot's  "Romola,"  or 
The  Fall  of  a  Soul 

Easy  is  the  descent  to  hell;  but  to  retrace  the 
steps  and  escape  to  the  upper  air,  alas  !  that  is  the 
task,  then  is  there  labour  and  toil.  The  gate  is 
so  wide,  the  way  is  so  broad,  everything  seems  so 
clear  and  pleasant,  natural  and  unexceptionable, 
that  fears  are  banished,  and  the  wayfarer  moves 
boldly  on,  feeling  sure  that,  at  any  time,  should 
accident  befall,  he  can  return  ;  until,  at  last,  he 
gets  benighted  amid  winding  paths  and  dark 
woods  and  meandering  streams,  and  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  regain  the  straight  and  narrow  way 
of  truth  and  honour. 

Such  was  the  experience  of  Tito  Melema,  in  George 
Eliot's  story  of  life  in  Florence  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  His  intimate  association  with  a  noble 
woman  like  Romola,  the  heroine,  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  choice  that  was  open  to  him  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  path  of  honour  from  which  he 
turned  away  emphasizes  the  shame  of  his  downfall. 

In  these  words,  Romola,  when  looking  back 
upon  his  career,  summed  it  up, — "  There  was  a 
man  to  whom  I  was  very  near,  so  that  I  could  see 
a  great  deal  of  his  life,  who  made  almost  everyone 
fond  of  him,  for  he  was  young,  and  clever,  and 
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beautiful,  and  his  manners  to  all  were  gentle  and 
kind.  I  believe,  when  I  first  knew  him,  he  never 
thought  of  anything  cruel  or  base.  But  because 
he  tried  to  slip  away  from  everything  that  was 
unpleasant,  and  cared  for  nothing  else  so  much 
as  his  own  safety,  he  came  at  last  to  commit 
some  of  the  basest  deeds, — such  as  make  men  in- 
famous. He  denied  his  father,  and  left  him  to 
misery  ;  he  betrayed  every  trust  that  was  reposed 
in  him,  that  he  might  keep  himself  safe  and  get 
rich  and  prosperous.     Yet  calamity  overtook  him." 

The  story,  therefore,  of  Tito  Melema,  rather  than 
that  of  Romola,  I  propose  to  tell,  in  so  far  as  it 
exhibits  this  road  to  ruin,  with  the  special  interest 
attaching  to  a  young  and  gifted  wayfarer,  who 
treads  it  with  a  light  heart,  turning  his  face  away 
from  an  honourable  life,  and,  in  spite  of  many 
warnings,  refusing  obligations  due  to  benefactor, 
wife,  and  patrons,  avoiding  the  difficulties  of  duty, 
and  tumbling  into  the  penalties  of  deception  and 
treachery. 

Tito  was  a  young  Greek,  adopted  and  educated 
by  Baldassarre,  a  scholar,  who  had  rescued  him, 
when  he  was  a  helpless  child,  from  cruelty  and 
destitution,  taken  him  home  and  fostered  him,  and 
spent  his  best  upon  him.  As  a  boy,  he  had  been 
very  bright  and  docile  ;  in  youth,  splendidly  grace- 
ful, full  of  vitality,  without  vice,  a  little  too  fond 
of  pleasant  things,  very  much  in  love  with  himself. 

At  the  age  of  twenty- three,  he  entered  Florence 
as  a  ship-wrecked  traveller.  (Baldassarre,  mean- 
while, had  been  captured  by  pirates  and,  probably, 
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sold  into  slavery.)  His  personal  appearance  was 
charming,  He  had  an  unconquerable  aversion 
from  everything  unpleasant,  and  possessed  a  great 
liking  for  keeping  things  to  himself,  which  gradu- 
ated into  a  talent  for  concealment.  It  had  never 
entered  into  his  mind  to  put  a  restraint  on  any 
pleasant  desire  lest  it  should  clash  against  duty, 
or  transgress  one  of  the  higher  laws.  He  did  not 
want  to  be  bad,  but  he  did  mean  to  have  a  good 
time. 

Here,  we  have  all  the  conditions  for  a  catastrophe, 
— fair  gifts,  free  desires,  opportunity, — and  no  Law. 
These  conditions  perpetually  recur  with  every 
generation .  Young  people  say,  ' '  we  mean  no  harm, ' ' 
'  we  know  when  to  pull  up,"  "  there's  no  danger." 
Perhaps  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  but  if 
they  change,  how  then  ?  It  is  safe  enough  in  the 
pleasure-boat  on  the  smooth  river,  but  if  the  open 
sea  is  to  be  negotiated,  a  more  stable  craft  is 
necessary.  Men  have  shaped  sea-going  boats  with 
a  view  to  meeting  rough  waves.  A  wholesome 
fear  of  Neptune  has  dictated  wise  adaptation.  So 
needs  youth  to  fashion  life  in  the  shelter  of  home  in 
anticipation  of  the  day  when  the  world's  rough 
buffets  will  be  encountered.  Wholesome  fear 
should  sit  as  guardian  of  the  soul  forcing  it  into 
wisdom. 

Tito  was  not  prepared  by  any  fear  of  God  for 
the  difficulties  of  life.  Separated  from  his  foster- 
father  and  introduced  to  a  city  of  pleasure,  all  he 
wanted  was  to  be  happy.  What  was  there  wrong 
in  that  ?     If  a  young  man  has  plenty  of  money 
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why  shouldn't  he  do  what  he  likes  with  it  ?  There 
is  only  one  possible  objection.  Maybe  some  duty 
will  be  neglected. 

Had  Tito  any  duty  ?  There  was  a  father  who 
adopted  him  and  gave  him  everything  that  he 
possessed.  That  father  was  in  trouble,  perhaps 
smitten  with  blows  by  cruel  slave-drivers.  And 
those  jewels  of  Tito's  would  pay  his  ransom.  And 
Tito  ought,  merely  out  of  gratitude,  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  save  his  father.  Still,  duty  is  a 
solemn  thing,  to  be  thought  of  in  quiet  moments. 
Why  distress  a  young  fellow  with  it  just  when  he 
wants  to  enjoy  himself  ?  What  a  beautiful  city 
Florence  is,  and  how  bewitching  that  little  peasant 
girl,  and  how  easily  a  handsome  face  and  a  soft 
voice  make  their  way  !  And  when  one  is  a  scholar 
who  is  able  to  win  acquaintance  with  a  noble 
woman  like  Romola,  and  to  get  into  the  best 
Florentine  society  by  his  skill  in  music  and  song, 
and  to  teach  the  classics  to  rich  men's  sons  in  great 
houses, — why,  after  all,  is  not  this  duty,  and  would 
not  Tito  be  doing  a  great  wrong  to  leave  Florence 
on  a  fool's  errand  ? 

The  gate  is  so  wide  that  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  gate  at  all,  and  the  beauty  of  the  broad  way 
is  so  fine,  and  the  company  so  pleasant,  that  it 
must  be  right.  Nevertheless,  when  a  man  ignores 
duty,  and  chooses  the  easiest  way,  and  tries  to 
reason  that  it  is  the  right  way,  it  is  the  way  of 
destruction. 

Tito  was  not  left  without  warnings.  A  stranger 
met  him  soon  after  reaching  Florence,  and  said, 
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(  Your  tunic  and  hose  match  ill  with  that  jewel, 
young  man — anyone  would  say  that  you  had 
found  a  dead  body  and  had  stolen  it." 

In  a  barber's  shop  the  conversation  turned  one 
day  on  his  nationality,  and  one  man  said, — "  The 
honesty  of  a  Greek  begins  at  what  is  the  hanging- 
point  with  us,  and  your  Christian  Greek  is  of  so 
easy  a  conscience  that  he  would  make  a  stepping- 
stone  of  his  father's  corpse." 

A  painter  saw  him  and  asked  him  to  give  a  sitting, 
as  he  was  painting  the  picture  of  a  man  who  de- 
ceived his  father,  and  he  thought  Tito's  face  would 
just  suit  the  character. 

Another  time  he  was  telling  a  blind  scholar  of 
the  value  of  his  gems, — "  They  are  worth  at  least 
500  ducats." 

"  500  ducats  !  "  answered  the  blind  man.  "  Ah  ! 
more  than  a  man's  ransom." 

These  warnings  were  like  birds  of  ill  omen  flapping 
their  heavy  wings  in  the  ears  of  the  wayfarer.  Tito 
heard  them,  but  could  not  drag  himself  away  from 
the  growing  ties  and  attractions  of  his  life  in 
Florence.  He  would  stay  there,  how  could  it  be 
right  for  him  to  leave  ?  His  father  might  be  dead, 
he  would  only  be  risking  certainties  for  uncertainties. 
He  said  to  himself,  "  I  believe  he  is  dead."  There 
was  but  a  short  distance  from  that  to  saying,  "  I 
wish  he  were."  He  quickly  traversed  the  interval. 
All  his  interests  were  involved  in  that  contingency. 
If  his  father  returned,  everything  would  be  dis- 
turbed. It  was  certainly  better  to  consider  him 
dead.    Henceforth,    it    was    impossible    to    resist 
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the  temptation  to  conceal  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
He  had  a  guilty  secret,  having  deliberately  chosen 
not  to  do  his  duty.  Now,  even  if  it  were  proved 
that  his  father  was  alive,  he  would  hide  the 
truth,  and  act  as  if  he  did  not  know  it.  From 
this  point  the  descent  was  rapid.  Once  let  a 
soul  choose  wrong,  and  hold  to  it  without  repent- 
ance, other  wrong  must  quickly  follow  to  hide  the 
first. 

One  day,  in  the  street,  a  Dominican  friar  laid 
a  cold  thin  hand  on  his, — "  Pardon  me,  but  from 
your  face  and  your  ring,  is  not  your  name  Tito 
Melema  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Tito,  jarred  by  the  cold  touch  and 
the  mystery. 

"  Then  I  shall  fulfil  my  commission,' '  and  he 
handed  Tito  a  bit  of  parchment.  It  was  from 
Baldassarre.  "  I  am  sold  for  a  slave :  I  think 
they  are  going  to  take  me  to  Antioch.  The  gems 
alone  will  serve  to  ransom  me." 

Tito,  here,  had  the  chance  of  turning  back.  It 
was  a  definite  halting  place.  He  had  had  warnings 
and  had  disregarded  them.  Here  a  clear  duty  was 
set  before  him.  His  father  was  alive,  and  suffering 
as  a  slave,  and  he  had  the  means  to  deliver  him. 
The  question  had  to  be  decided  one  way  or  another  ; 
either  he  would  hasten  to  his  new  friends,  explain 
everything,  and  leave  the  city  and  not  rest  till  he 
had  freed  his  father,  or  he  would  stiffen  his  resolve 
not  to  budge  from  his  pleasant  surroundings. 

It  was  not  yet  too  late  to  repent  of  his  delays, 
to  turn  towards  duty,  to  make  speed  to  retrieve 
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lost  time.  Sorrow  for  neglect  would  add  strength 
to  gratitude,  and  love  receive  a  stimulus  from 
regret,  and  even  yet  he  might  atone  if  he  were 
swiftly  to  do  the  right  thing. 

But  Tito  would  not  turn  back.  He  kept  his 
face  stolidly  towards  the  wrong,  and  fixed  his  soul 
in  the  deliberate  choice  of  evil.  He  said,  "  I 
intend  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  myself  ;  I  am  not 
going  to  throw  away  my  chances  of  prosperity, 
in  a  fruitless  search  for  an  old  man  who,  at  the 
best,  cannot  have  many  years  to  live." 

Now,  there  is  an  inexorable  law  of  the  soul,  that 
we  prepare  ourselves  for  sudden  deeds  by  the 
reiterated  choice  of  good  or  evil  which  gradually 
determines  character.  If  you  rub  a  lot  of  dust 
together  and  apply  a  match,  there  will  be  no  result. 
But  if  that  dust  happens  to  be  nitre  and  sulphur 
and  charcoal  which  you  have  deliberately  selected 
and  rubbed  together,  you  have  a  combustible  with 
the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder.  If  a  man 
persistently  nourishes  elements  of  resentment 
against  another,  no  one  may  be  aware  of  it,  till 
some  sudden  crisis  brings  them  face  to  face,  and 
then  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  his  resent- 
ment explodes.  If  Tito  were  to  be  confronted 
suddenly  with  the  benefactor  whom  he  has  cruelly 
wronged,  he  would  not  be  able  to  help  himself, 
his  baseness  would  rush  out  in  some  open  act  of 
sin. 

One  day,  three  prisoners  belonging  to  the  French, 
were  being  led  through  the  crowded  streets  of 
Florence.     One    of    them    was    Baldassarre.    His 
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hands  were  tied,  a  rope  was  round  his  neck,  and 
he  was  guarded  by  soldiers.  The  Florentine  crowd 
jostled  the  soldiers,  broke  in  on  them,  cut  the 
prisoners'  cords,  and  bade  them  run  for  their  lives. 
Baldassarre  ran  towards  the  great  Church.  In 
mounting  the  steps,  he  slipped  and  fell  towards 
a  group  of  gentlemen,  recovering  his  balance  as 
he  clutched  one  of  them  by  the  arm.  That  man 
was  the  son  who  wished  his  father  dead.  Tito 
turned  his  face  and  saw  Baldassarre.  They  looked 
at  one  another  silent  as  death.  "  Who  is  he,  I 
wonder  ?  "  said  one  of  the  bystanders.  "  Some 
madman,  surely,"  said  Tito.  In  that  one  sudden 
moment  of  surprise,  all  his  cruelty  and  deception 
leaped  forth  in  that  base  denial  of  his  father. 
Baldassarre  released  his  hold  and  disappeared  into 
the  Church,  with  bitter  vengeance  in  his  heart. 

A  little  while  after  that,  Tito's  aristocratic  friends 
gave  a  supper  in  the  open  air.  Baldassarre  was 
present  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant.  When  wine 
and  song  and  merriment  were  circulating,  suddenly 
everything  stopped  as  if  by  magic.  The  old  man 
came  forward  among  the  guests  and  denounced 
Tito  :  "  There  is  a  man  among  you  who  is  a 
scoundrel,  a  liar,  a  robber.  I  was  a  father  to  him. 
I  took  him  from  beggary  when  he  was  a  child.  I 
reared  him,  christened  him,  taught  him,  made  him 
a  scholar.  My  head  has  lain  hard  that  he  might 
have  a  pillow.  And  he  left  me  in  slavery  ;  he  sold 
the  gems  that  were  mine,  and  when  I  came  again, 
he  denied  me." 

The  guests  appealed  to  Tito  for  an  explanation. 
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He  denied  everything,  said  that  the  man  was  mad, 
that  his  father  was  dead,  and  called  upon  Baldas- 
sarre  for  proofs.  The  poor  old  man's  faculties 
had  been  ruined  by  the  hardships  he  had  gone 
through,  and  he  could  not  summon  his  memory 
enough  to  read  a  Greek  book  to  prove  that  he  was 
a  scholar.  Once  more  baseness  triumphed,  and 
Baldassarre  was  hurried  off  between  two  soldiers 
as  a  dangerous  man. 

But  though  the  justice  of  God  moves  slowly, 
it  is  inexorably  sure.  Things  did  not  go  altogether 
well  with  Tito.  In  the  politics  of  Florence  he 
plotted  on  both  sides,  till  both  sides  found  him  to 
be  a  traitor,  and  he  had  to  fly  for  his  life.  Out  into 
the  crowded  streets  he  went,  hoping  to  pass  without 
recognition.  But  before  long  someone  knew  him, 
and  urged  the  rabble  to  fall  upon  him.  He  was 
just  then  upon  a  bridge.  Jumping  upon  the 
parapet,  he  leaped  into  the  river  and  swam.  It  was 
his  only  chance.  He  swam  past  bridge  after 
bridge,  till  exhausted  he  drew  to  land  and  flung 
himself,  panting,  upon  the  bank  and  sank  into 
unconsciousness.  Baldassarre  was  there  waiting 
for  the  river  to  bring  him  something  to  eat.  In- 
stead, it  brought  him  vengeance.  Flinging  himself 
upon  the  body,  he  waited,  with  hands  pressed 
round  the  throat,  for  returning  signs  of  conscious- 
ness. At  last  the  eyelids  quivered ;  there  was 
light  in  the  eyes.  "  Ah  !  yes  !  you  see  me,  you 
know  me,"  cried  Baldassarre,  and  throttled  the 
life  out  of  him.  In  the  morning,  a  peasant  found 
them  both  dead,  the  old  man's  hands  still  round 
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the  young  man's  throat,  never  having  been  willing 
to  release  that  hold  of  vengeance. 

That  is  George  Eliot's  story  of  the  Fall  of  a  Soul. 
A  handsome  young  scholar,  entering  the  society 
of  the  city  of  Florence  at  a  time  when  his  gifts, 
honestly  used  and  industriously  applied,  might 
have  easily  gained  for  him  both  rank  and  emolu- 
ment— introduced  into  the  house  of  Bardo,  the 
blind  scholar,  whose  daughter,  Romola,  fell  in 
love  with  him  and  became  his  wife,  and  by  whose 
influence  Tito's  way  into  the  world  of  Art  and 
Letters  might  have  been  secured — he  preferred, 
instead,  the  chances  which  the  intriguing  political 
world  offered  him,  and  thereby  became  involved 
in  a  net-work  of  plot  and  counter-plot,  in  which 
he  was  always  deceiving  now  one  party  and  now 
the  other  in  the  interests  of  his  own  personal 
gain. 

Romola,  whose  character  was  noble,  and  her 
attachment  to  him  true  and  deep  and  faithful, 
would  have  lifted  him  to  the  height  of  her  own 
ideals,  if  he  had  been  willing  to  follow  the  upward 
path,  but  he  chose,  instead,  a  lower  road,  con- 
cealing his  choice  as  long  as  it  was  possible  from 
her.  Had  he  but  taken  her  into  his  confidence, 
first  of  all,  with  regard  to  Baldassarre's  existence, 
and  his  obligations  to  him,  Romola's  clear  sense 
of  duty  would  have  supplied  the  very  power  he 
needed  to  help  him  do  the  right.  Instinctively, 
he  knew  that  she  would  have  been  on  the  side  of 
his  conscience,  in  favour  of  filial  gratitude  and 
honourable  faith,  and  he  did  not  want  that.     Tito 
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objected  to  doing  anything  unpleasant.  It  was 
decidedly  unpleasant  to  leave  his  attractive  life 
in  Florence,  and  go  upon  that  doubtful  errand  of 
searching  out  his  foster-father,  and  expending  those 
rich  jewels  upon  his  liberation,  which  might  equally 
well  make  his  own  future  secure  from  care  and 
poverty.  And,  having  chosen  to  perpetrate  that 
ignoble  selfishness  and  defend  it  to  himself  with 
specious  excuses,  he  disliked  still  more  the  un- 
pleasantness of  revealing  his  meanness  to  his  noble- 
souled  wife.  And,  having  deceived  her  in  one 
thing,  it  was  easier  to  deceive  her  in  another,  and 
conceal  from  her  the  intrigue  which  he  was  carry- 
ing on  with  Tessa,  the  pretty  little  peasant-girl, 
whom  he  used  to  visit  just  outside  the  city,  and  who 
imagined  herself  to  be  his  legal  wife,  having  gone 
through  a  mock  ceremony  of  marriage  in  the  Fair. 
The  end  of  life  for  Tito  was  to  extract  the  utmost 
sum  of  pleasure  out  of  it.  He  did  not  want  to  make 
Baldassarre  suffer,  but  Baldassarre  was  an  old 
man,  and  he  a  young  one  with  a  life  of  distinction 
and  love  in  front  of  him,  and  he  could  get  more 
pleasure  out  of  the  jewels  than  Baldassarre.  So 
any  maxims  that  required  him  to  fling  away  the 
joys  he  held  in  his  hands  were  preposterous.  No 
one  could  prove  to  him  that  he  was  bound  to  care 
more  for  another's  suffering  than  for  his  own. 

Therefore  Tito  allowed  his  selfishness  and  deceit 

and  unfaithfulness  to  eat  like  a  virulent  acid  into 

his  soul.     He  was  destitute  of   the  fear  of  God. 

'  It  is  good,"  says  ^Eschylus,  "  that  fear  should 

sit  as  the  guardian  of  the  soul,   forcing  it  into 
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wisdom,  good  that  men  should  carry  a  threatening 
shadow  in  their  hearts  under  the  full  sunshine  ; 
else  how  should  they  learn  to  revere  the  Right  ?  ' 
The  only  thing  that  Tito  feared  was  what  he 
believed  was  likely  to  rob  him  of  pleasure.  That 
fear  proved  his  moral  ruin.  The  deterioration 
that  went  on  within  him  blinded  him  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  what  he  was  doing.  Lie  after  lie  had  to 
be  fabricated  in  order  to  hide  his  baseness  from 
Romola. 

But  the  truth  had  to  come  out  at  last.  "  I 
know  everything,"  said  Romola,  "  I  know  who 
that  old  man  was,  he  was  your  father,  to  whom 
you  owe  everything,  to  whom  you  owe  more  than 
if  you  had  been  his  own  child.  By  the  side  of 
that,  it  is  a  small  thing  that  you  broke  my  trust 
and  my  father's.  As  long  as  you  deny  the  truth 
about  that  old  man,  there  is  a  horror  rising  between 
us,  the  law  that  should  make  us  one  cannot  be 
obeyed.  I  too  am  a  human  being,  I  have  a  soul 
of  my  own  that  abhors  your  actions.  Our  union 
is  a  pretence — as  if  a  perpetual  lie  could  be  a 
sacred  marriage  !  " 

So  Tito,  through  the  determined  love  of  pleasure, 
and  rejection  of  all  that  interfered  with  his  pleasure, 
lost  everything — distinction,  honour,  love,  life, 
and  his  own  soul. 

It  is  a  perilous  road  to  travel  on,  that  broad 
road  of  pleasure  that  leads  away  from  Right.  The 
steps  are  so  short,  so  gradual  at  first,  they  may 
easily  be  retraced.  The  pleasures  so  natural,  so 
attractive,  that  no  qualms  of  conscience  need  be 
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felt  about  them.  The  deceptions  necessary  to  hide 
them  are  so  trifling  that  it  will  be  possible  at  any 
time  to  turn  round  and  make  a  clean  breast  of 
them  and  laugh  at  them. 

But  the  traveller  forgets  one  thing,  and  that  the 
Highest  of  All — a  Law  more  stable  than  the  Law 
that  binds  the  stars — "  whatsoever  a  man  sows, 
that  shall  he  reap."  By  the  habitual  choices  of 
the  soul,  slow  and  imperceptible  changes  take 
place  in  the  character  which  are  finally  and  irre- 
vocably stamped  upon  it.  God  is  not  mocked. 
By  a  multitude  of  insignificant  accretions  the  coral 
reef  rises  at  last  above  the  waves.  And  the  day 
comes  when  the  soul  that  has  habitually  made 
choice  of  evil,  is  made  manifest  to  the  open  light, 
and  Judgment  is  passed  upon  it. 

I  think  we  cannot  end  this  story  better  than  with 
Romola's  own  words.  Lillo,  the  little  son  of  Tito, 
was  talking  to  Romola  about  what  he  would  like  to 
be  ;  he  said,  "  I  would  like  to  be  something  that 
would  make  me  a  great  man  and  very  happy  be- 
sides, something  that  would  not  hinder  me  from 
having  a  good  deal  of  pleasure."  Said  Romola, 
*  That  is  not  easy,  my  Lillo.  It  is  only  a  poor 
sort  of  happiness  that  could  ever  come  by  caring 
very  much  about  our  own  narrow  pleasures.  We 
can  only  have  the  highest  happiness,  such  as  goes 
along  with  being  a  great  man — by  having  wide 
thoughts,  and  much  feeling  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  well  as  ourselves ;  and  that  sort  of  happiness  often 
brings  so  much  pain  with  it,  that  we  can  only  tell 
it  from  pain  by  its  being  what  we  would  choose 
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before  everything  else,  because  our  souls  see  it  is 
good.  .  .  .  And  so,  my  Lillo,  if  you  mean  to  act 
nobly,  and  seek  to  know  the  best  things  God  has  put 
within  reach  of  men,  you  must  learn  to  fix  your 
mind  on  that  end,  and  not  on  what  will  happen 
to  you  because  of  it." 


BALZACS  "WILD  ASS'S  SKIN" 

OR 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  SELF-WILL 


"  So  they  did  eat  and  were  well  filled  ;  for  He  gave  them 
their  own  desire. 

"  But  while  their  meat  was  yet  in  their  mouths  the  wrath 
of  God  came  upon  them."  Psalm  lxxviii.  29,  31. 

"  Death  closes  all  :    but  something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note  may  yet  be  done." 

Tennyson,    Ulysses. 

"  Do  not  act  as  if  thou  wert  going  to  live  ten  thousand  ages. 
Death  hangs  over  thee.  While  thou  livest,  while  it  is  in  thy 
power,  be  good."  Marcus  Aurelius. 

"  Justice  is  not  postponed.  The  dice  of  God  are  always 
loaded.  Punishment  is  a  fruit  that,  unsuspected,  ripens  within 
the  flower  of  the  pleasure  which  concealed  it.  We  can  no  more 
halve  things  and  get  the  sensual  good,  by  itself,  than  we  can 
get  an  inside  that  shall  have  no  outside,  or  a  light  without  a 
shadow.  What  will  you  have  ?  quoth  God  ;  pay  for  it  and 
take  it.     The  Devil  is  an  ass." 

Emerson's  Essay  on  Compensation. 

"  To  the  happy  man,  just  entering  the  garden  of  an  en- 
chantress, and  welcomed  by  all  the  pleasures  of  an  artificial 
spring,  nothing  can  form  a  more  unpleasant  surprise  than  if, 
while  his  ear  is  watching  and  drinking  in  the  music  of  the 
nightingales,  some  transformed  predecessor,  on  a  sudden, 
grunts  at  his  feet." 

Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister,  bk.  iii.  ch.  viii. 


Balzac's  "Wild  Ass's  Skin,"  or 
The  Tragedy  of  Self- Will 

The  greatest  tragedies  of  life  are  not  the  tragedies 
of  failure,  but  of  success.  It  is  among  the  men  who 
have  realized  every  desire,  and  satisfied  every 
ambition,  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  pathetic 
spectacles  of  wretchedness  and  collapse. 

Baalam,  Samson,  and  Saul  were  not  the  only 
men  in  the  Old  Testament  who  would  insist  on 
having  their  own  way.  And  God  allowed  them 
to  have  their  own  way  ;  each  one  of  them  succeed- 
ing according  to  the  desires  of  his  heart,  "  eating 
and  being  well  filled  "  at  the  board  of  life  ;  but, 
"  while  their  meat  was  yet  in  their  mouths  the 
wrath  of  God  came  upon  them." 

Solomon  asked  God  for  wisdom,  and  God  gave 
him  wisdom  and  wealth  too.  And  it  was  those 
very  things  that  turned  out  to  Solomon's  undoing. 
It  was  his  large  wisdom  and  great  riches  and  wide 
dominion  that  led  him  out  into  ways  of  life  against 
which  all  the  great  Commandments  of  God  are  a 
protest.  And  the  result  ?  Of  all  tragic  dis- 
appointments in  the  Old  Testament  Solomon  is 
perhaps  the  greatest. 

It  is  not  safe  for  a  man  to  have  all  the  desires 
of  his  heart  in  this  world.     Except  he  have  also 
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a  humble  and  penitent  spirit  which  is  ever  seeing 
his  shortcomings,  and  acknowledging  his  faults, 
and  endeavouring  with  all  his  strength  to  pay  more 
faithfully  his  obligations  unto  God. 

There  was  never  any  repentance  about  Solomon. 
Read  through  the  story  of  his  life,  or  glance  through 
the  books  attributed  to  his  name,  and  you  will  find 
plenty  of  wisdom,  an  abundance  of  ripe  counsel 
and  sage  experience.  Most  markedly  sound  is 
Solomon's  advice  in  those  matters  wherein  he 
himself  made  shipwreck,  but  there  is  never  a  hint 
of  confession  of  sin  on  his  own  account.  He  was 
blase,  cynical,  weary  of  life,  contemptuous,  gloomy, 
bitter,  sceptical,  but  not  penitent.  He  admitted 
having  had  a  good  innings  with  everything  that 
his  eyes  desired  ;  he  had  missed  nothing  in  the 
way  of  enjoyment ;  and  his  gratitude  amounted 
to  this — the  conclusion  that  it  was  all  vanity  and 
a  striving  after  wind.  Solomon's  heart  was  "  full 
of  the  ashes  of  a  lost  life." 

By  one  of  those  unaccountable  flashes  of  intuition 
so  often  connected  with  genius,  Balzac  links  the 
magic  skin  in  his  story  to  the  tragedy  of  King 
Solomon's  life,  thereby  writing  more  wisely  than 
he  knew.  This  piece  of  skin  was  supposed  to  have 
been  once  upon  the  back  of  a  wild  ass.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  a  fox's  skin.  It  had  been  tanned 
and  burnished  and  polished  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  vividly  reflected  the  light.  Certain  mysterious 
words  were  graven  deeply  upon  it  in  Sanskrit 
characters.  And  at  the  foot  of  them  there  was 
the  mark  of  the  seal  which  they  call  in  the  East 
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the  signet  of  Solomon.  It  was  the  property  of  an 
old  man  who  kept  a  museum  of  curiosities  and 
antiquities  in  Paris,  and  who  was  very  anxious 
to  pass  it  on  to  someone  who  would  be  bold  enough 
to  make  use  of  it.  For  this  thing  was  a  Talisman 
with  very  powerful  qualities.  The  mystic  words 
upon  it  set  forth  the  statement  that  whoever 
ventured  to  take  this  Talisman  for  his  own  should 
have  everyone  of  his  wishes  fulfilled — on  this 
condition,  that  with  each  wish  the  skin  would 
shrink  in  size,  and  his  days  would  end  altogether 
when  the  end  of  the  skin  was  reached. 

Raphael  de  Valentin  was  a  young  man  who  had 
been  most  strictly,  far  too  strictly,  brought  up  by 
his  father.  Excluded  from  the  life  of  society,  the 
discipline  to  which  his  father  submitted  him  had 
destroyed  all  self-confidence  and  all  power  of  self- 
government.  It  is  always  such  men  who,  when 
suddenly  freed  from  restraint,  rush  to  extremes  in 
self-indulgence. 

When  Raphael  was  twenty-two  years  old,  his 
father  died,  leaving  him  an  orphan,  with  a  miser- 
able capital  of  1100  francs,  and  the  education  of  a 
literary  man.  His  great  ambitions  would  not  allow 
him  to  take  the  position  of  a  humble  journalist,  for 
which  alone  he  was  qualified.  There  would  have 
been  safety  in  that  course,  although  there  might 
also  have  been  obscurity  and  drudgery.  He  was 
driven  by  his  destiny  to  look  upon  himself  as  a 
man  of  genius,  and  to  wish  to  scale  the  heavens 
without  a  ladder.  He  resolved  to  eke  out  the  1100 
francs  in  a  bare  living  which  would  just  keep  life  in 
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him  for  three  years,  while  he  was  engaged  in  bringing 
to  light  a  literary  work  which  should  draw  attention 
to  him,  and  make  for  him  either  a  name  or  a  fortune. 
He  would  entomb  himself  like  a  chrysalis,  to  await 
a  brilliant  and  splendid  new  birth.  By  reducing 
his  requirements  to  real  needs  and  the  barest 
necessaries,  he  found  that  365  francs  sufficed  for  a 
year  of  penury,  and  in  fact  he  managed  to  exist 
on  that  sum. 

His  lodgings  consisted  of  a  garret  with  dingy 
yellow  walls  immediately  beneath  the  roof.  This 
he  furnished  with  remnants  of  furniture  saved  from 
the  sale  of  his  father's  effects.  Here  he  was  watched 
over  and  attended  to  by  a  kind  landlady  and  her 
daughter,  Mme  Gaudin  and  Pauline  Gaudin, 
a  young  girl  in  her  teens.  M.  Gaudin  had  been  a 
major  in  the  army  during  the  Franco-Russian 
War,  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  exiled  to  Siberia, 
whence  he  had  escaped  to  India,  but  no  news  had 
come  from  him  for  years. 

The  studious,  uneventful  life  of  poverty  and 
solitude  sufficed  for  Raphael,  for  a  little  more  than 
twelve  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  some  of 
his  journalistic  friends  way-laid  him,  and  gradually 
led  him  into  the  gay,  theatre-loving,  ball-frequent- 
ing life  of  the  rich  idlers  of  Paris.  All  his  good 
resolutions  and  studious  habits  succumbed  to  the 
fascinations  of  a  frivolous  existence.  His  money 
was  soon  spent,  and  although  Pauline  took  pity 
on  him  and  helped  him  with  gifts  from  her  little 
store  of  savings,  the  day  came  when  he  had  ab- 
solutely the  last  few  coins  in  his  pocket,  and  he 
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was  face  to  face  with  destitution.  Then  the  young 
fool  staked  everything  he  possessed  on  one  frantic 
effort  in  a  gambling  saloon.  He  lost  —  and 
determined  to  throw  himself  in  the  Seine  that 
evening. 

Here  was  indeed  a  fitting  candidate  for  the 
"  Wild  Ass's  Skin."  He  had  lived  the  life  of  a  Wild 
Ass,  and  the  skin  belonged  to  him,  by  right,  so  to 
speak,  already.  Trampling  on  the  vocation  for 
which  his  talents  qualified  him,  despising  the 
opportunities  which  Providence  gave  him,  of  a 
simple,  industrious,  honourable  career,  he  had 
chosen  to  squander  his  possessions  and  his  gifts 
upon  a  wild  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  having  gone 
through  everything,  he  had  for  gain  his  insatiable 
desires  and  his  impotent  ambition. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  men  who  have  the  reckless 
foolhardihood  to  plunge  into  dissipation,  should 
have  no  courage  to  face  poverty  and  hardship 
when  they  come  to  the  end  of  their  means  ?  It  is 
surely  infinitely  more  courageous  to  go  quietly  and 
simply  forward  in  the  ways  of  a  hard  and  painful 
life,  uncomplainingly  carrying  the  cross  which 
God  has  chosen  for  one  until  the  time  comes  for 
him  to  be  relieved  (like  a  good  soldier  who  never 
dreams  of  leaving  his  post  till  the  Captain  orders) 
than  it  is  to  shirk  the  burden  and  responsibility, 
living  solely  for  one's  own  pleasure,  and  then,  at 
the  end  of  his  tether,  by  suicide  to  try  to  evade  all 
payment,  all  repentance,  and  all  atonement  (like 
an  absconding  debtor  escaping  from  the  country). 
The  suicide  forgets  that,  wherever  he  goes,   and 
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into  whatsoever  world  he  arrives,  he  will  be 
known  for  what  he  is — the  man  who  ran  away 
because  he  could  not  face  the  music  he  had 
raised. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  die  at  night  so  as 
to  bequeath  an  unrecognizable  corpse  to  a  world 
which  had  disregarded  the  greatness  of  his  life, 
Raphael  had  a  few  hours  to  while  away.  Strolling 
along  the  quay,  he  first  tried  to  interest  himself 
in  the  second-hand  bookstalls,  and  then  in  the 
print-shops,  and  finally  sauntered  into  a  shop 
stocked  with  all  sorts  of  antiquities.  The  place 
presented  a  confused  picture  in  which  everything, 
human  and  divine,  was  mingled  together.  Croco- 
diles, monkeys,  and  serpents  stuffed  with  straw 
were  ranged  alongside  church  windows,  and  fonts 
and  sculptured  heads.  Every  land  of  earth  seemed 
to  have  contributed  something  to  the  heterogeneous 
collection.  Dresden  plates,  China  cups,  Tartar 
idols,  Turkish  slippers  were  mingled  with  curiosities 
from  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs.  Raphael  went 
up  staircase  after  staircase,  and  into  room  after 
room,  haunted  by  the  strangest  shapes,  by  mar- 
vellous creations  of  the  ages,  till  he  walked  as  if 
under  the  spell  of  a  dream. 

An  old  man  came  to  him,  clad  in  a  long  black 
velvet  gown  girded  round  him  by  a  thick  silk  cord, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  see  some  pictures. 
Wakened  from  his  musings,  Raphael  told  him  he 
had  only  really  come  to  look  over  his  treasures  so 
as  to  while  away  the  time  till  night,  when  he  could 
drown  himself  decently 
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"  Ah  !  "  said  the  old  man,  "  have  you  disgraced 
yourself  ?  " 

"  If  I  meant  to  be  disgraced,"  said  Raphael,  "  I 
should  live.  I  will  tell  you  this,  that  I  am  in  the 
deepest,  most  humiliating  and  most  cruel  trouble  ; 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  beg  for  either  help  or 
sympathy." 

'  Eh  !  eh  !  "  said  the  old  man — "  well,  without 
offering  you  anything  whatever  in  gold  or  silver, 
I  will  make  you  richer,  more  powerful,  and 
of  more  consequence  than  a  constitutional 
king." 

Raphael  thought  the  old  man  was  mad. 

'  Turn  round,"  said  the  merchant,  "  look  at 
that  leathern  skin." 

There,  on  the  wall,  brilliantly  shining,  hung  the 
Talisman,  the  piece  of  shagreen,  or  skin  of  the  Wild 
Ass.  The  merchant  explained  the  powers  of  the 
magic  skin,  while  Raphael  listened  scofhngly, 
sceptically.  But,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  the  fascination  of  the  old  man's  elo- 
quence. He  at  least,  believed  in  the  Talisman  ; 
why  then  had  he  not  used  it  himself  ?  "  Because," 
said  the  merchant,  "  I  have  all  I  want  in  this  world 
without  using  it.  It  is  different  with  you.  You 
are  on  the  edge  of  self-destruction.  Why  not  put 
off  the  end  a  little,  till  you  have  tried  what  this 
Talisman  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Very  good  then,  a  life  of  pleasure  for  me!" 
said  Raphael,  seizing  the  shagreen. 

"  Young  man,  beware  !  "  cried  the  other  with 
incredible  vehemence,  "  henceforward,  your  wishes 
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will  be  assuredly  fulfilled,  but  at  the  expense  of 
your  life." 

Without  heeding  the  old  man's  warnings,  Raphael 
caught  up  the  skin  and  fled  with  the  haste  of  a 
robber  from  the  shop.  The  shagreen  coiled  itself 
up  with  the  pliability  of  a  glove  so  that  he  could 
thrust  it  into  the  pocket  of  his  coat. 

After  all,  is  there  anything  so  impossible  about 
this  piece  of  shagreen  ?  Does  not  Balzac  merely 
put  in  a  romantic  form  the  fact  of  every  life  ?  We 
have  no  unlimited  period  of  Time  to  play  with. 
The  old  Book  says :  "  Our  years  are  three-score 
years  and  ten,  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be 
four-score  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labour  and 
sorrow,  for  they  are  soon  cut  off  and  we  fly  away." 
And  how  many,  by  reason  of  weakness,  disease, 
war  or  accident  never  see  seventy  years  ?  "  The 
sands  are  numbered,  that  make  up  my  life,"  says 
Shakespeare.  For  every  mistake,  every  indis- 
cretion, every  passionate  indulgence,  every  bout 
of  inordinate  desire,  every  intemperate  habit, 
we  have  to  pay  the  bill  to  Nature  sooner  or  later. 
I  have  seen  the  young  man  pay  for  sensual  follies 
with  a  swift  death  before  he  reached  his  majority. 
I  have  seen  the  adult  man  pay  for  gross  eating 
and  drinking  with  the  coin  of  nauseous  disease. 
"  What  would  you  have  ?  "  says  Nature ;  "  pas- 
tor it  and  take  it !  "  Life  itself  is  the  magic  piece 
of  shagreen  put  into  the  hands  of  each  of  us.  We 
can  do  what  we  like  with  it  within  the  limits  of 
our  strength.  The  wise  man  numbers  his  days. 
The  fool  has  them  numbered  for  him. 
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Raphael  lost  no  time  in  wishing  for  a  secure 
income. 

Before  the  day  was  out,  a  lawyer  met  him,  and 
asked  him  if  his  mother's  name  was  not.   .    .    .  ? 

"  Yes,  of  course,  it  was." 

"  Then  you  are  the  sole  heir  of  Major "  and 

the  secure  income  was  his. 

Raphael  took  out  the  shagreen  and  looked  at 
it.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  slightly  smaller,  but 
he  could  not  be  sure.  He  did  not  yet  believe  in 
its  magic  qualities. 

But  venturing  further  with  his  experiment,  he 
wished  for  a  banquet  on  a  scale  of  great  magni- 
ficence. Issuing  from  his  house  an  old  journalistic 
friend  accosted  him,  who  told  him  he  had  been 
searching  for  him  for  weeks.  A  new  political  party 
of  free  lances  was  to  be  formed.  They  had  chosen 
Raphael  for  their  leader,  and  a  banquet  was  to 
be  given  in  his  honour.  The  banquet  cost  him 
nothing  in  money  but  much  in  strength,  for  it 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  riotous  excess,  in  which 
the  young  man  gave  loose  rein  to  the  desires  of 
his  heart,  and  was  carried  by  them  beyond  the 
limits  of  shame. 

Afterwards  Raphael  hastened  home,  spread  out 
the  shagreen  upon  a  table,  and  drew  a  thick  pencil 
line  round  the  edge  of  it.  There  was  no  doubt  of 
it  this  time  ;    the  Talisman  had  visibly  shrunk. 

He  resolved  to  proceed  carefully,  and  only  to 
wish  for  things  that  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  him.  But  one  day  he  could  not  re- 
strain himself  from  wishing  to  see  Pauline  once 
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more — Pauline,  the  kindly,  innocent  maiden  who, 
in  the  days  of  his  poverty,  had  befriended  him, 
and  who,  if  he  had  followed  the  guidance  of  his  star, 
would  have  been  the  woman  to  keep  his  steps  in  the 
paths  of  industry  and  honour.  That  night,  Pauline 
sat  in  the  next  box  to  his  at  the  opera. 

The  lovers  met.  Raphael's  delight  knew  no 
bounds  when  he  found  that  her  father  had  returned 
from  India,  a  wealthy  man,  and  that  there  was  no 
obstacle  to  their  marriage.  But,  alas  !  when  he 
reached  his  own  house  that  night  and  laid  the  Talis- 
man upon  the  table  where  he  had  drawn  the  line, 
all  incredulity  vanished.  There  was  a  plain  margin 
of  space  all  the  way  round  between  the  line  and 
the  skin.  The  presentiment  of  his  fate  came  upon 
him.  The  whole  world  was  his  ;  he  could  have 
all  things,  but  in  the  face  of  that  shrinking  skin, 
the  will  to  possess  them  became  utterly  extinct. 
Like  a  traveller  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  with  but 
a  little  water  left  to  quench  his  thirst,  he  must 
measure  his  life  by  the  draughts  he  took  of  it.  He 
saw  what  every  desire  of  his  must  cost  him  in  the 
days  of  his  life. 

Thereafter  he  shut  himself  up  in  absolute  se- 
clusion, attended  solely  by  an  old  and  trusted 
servitor  of  the  family,  Jonathan,  who  had  orders 
to  admit  none  to  see  him.  Jonathan  managed 
the  whole  household,  engaged  servants,  ordered 
meals  always  at  the  same  hours,  set  out  his  master's 
clothes,  bought  new  ones  when  the  old  were  worn — 
in  fact,  everything  about  the  house  was  reduced 
to  clock-work,  so  that  if  Raphael  raised  his  hand 
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it  was  understood  what  he  wanted,  and  it  was 
never  necessary  for  him  to  express  a  wish  or 
to  ask  for  anything.  Raphael  fast  became  the 
victim  of  intense  melancholy.  Consigning  his 
desires  to  the  depths  of  his  own  heart,  he  feared  to 
utter  one  of  them  lest  it  should  shorten  his  life. 
He  gave  up  all  the  interests  of  life  in  order  to  live, 
despoiling  his  soul  of  all  the  romance  that  lies  in  a 
wish,  and  living  like  a  miser  who  can  spend  but 
dares  not. 

The  marriage  with  Pauline  took  place,  for  the 
more  the  two  young  people  knew  of  one  another, 
the  more  they  loved.  Their  wedded  life  was  one 
of  great  happiness.  There  were  no  clouds  in  their 
heaven.  The  will  of  either  was  the  other's  law. 
For  a  time,  Raphael  came  out  of  his  gloomy,  self- 
centred  state,  and,  although  he  refused  anything 
like  publicity  or  society,  really  appeared  to  be 
enjoying  life  once  more. 

A  rude  shock  came  to  him  one  day  as  he  was 
seated  in  his  arm-chair  beside  the  fire.  Thinking 
over  his  married  bliss  and  the  way  his  deepest  wishes 
had  been  fulfilled,  all  at  once  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  had  not  measured  the  Talisman  recently.  Tak- 
ing a  pair  of  compasses  and  laying  the  skin  upon  the 
table,  he  computed  what  his  ecstasy  of  happiness 
had  cost  him.  '  Good  God  !  "  he  cried,  "  I  have 
scarcely  enough  for  two  months."  A  cold  sweat 
broke  over  him.  Moved  by  an  ungovernable 
spasm  of  rage  he  seized  the  skin,  rushed  out  of 
the  house  and  across  the  garden,  and  flung  the 
Talisman  down  a  well.     A  day  or  two  after,  the 
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gardener  brought  him  "  a  strange  salt-water  plant  " 
that  he  had  fished  up  in  a  bucket  from  the  well. 
It  was  the  inexorable  piece  of  skin,  and  only  six 
squares  inches  of  it  left. 

Raphael  begged  Pauline  for  love's  sake  to  leave 
him,  and  though  it  nearly  broke  her  heart,  she  went 
away.  Something  must  be  done  to  that  piece  of 
skin  to  expand  it.  Raphael  appealed  to  all  the 
experts  in  metallurgy,  chemistry,  mechanics.  The 
skin  was  heated  white  hot  in  a  furnace  and  placed 
under  a  steam  hammer.  The  steam  hammer  was 
broken,  but  the  Talisman  was  not  in  the  least 
affected. 

Science  had  not  succeeded  in  lengthening  out 
the  span  of  human  life.  Care  and  temperance  can 
extend  our  years  to  their  allotted  term.  Obedience 
to  the  rules  of  health  prevents  a  man  from  dying 
before  his  time.  Love  can  prolong  life  when  it  is 
weakening  for  want  of  love.  But  when  the  energy 
of  the  body  fails,  when  the  constitution  is  ex- 
hausted, when  the  term  is  reached,  not  all  the 
wealth  or  skill  or  science  of  the  world,  not  all  the 
love  of  the  human  heart  can  affect  the  issue. 
What  is  Death  ? 

"  Tis  slumber  to  the  weary, 
"lis  rest  to  the  forlorn, 
'Tis  shelter  to  the  dreary, 
'Tis  peace  amid  the  storm, 
'Tis  the  entrance  to  our  home, 
'Tis  the  passage  to  that  God 
Who  bids  His  children  come 
When  their  weary  course  is  trod  : 
Such  is  Death  !     Yes,  such  is  Death." 
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But  not  so  thought  Raphael.  It  was  an  agony 
for  him  to  think  of  Death,  because  life  had  never 
meant  anything  else  to  him  but  pleasure — the 
pursuit  of  selfish  pleasure.  The  Talisman  of  life 
he  had  used  for  himself,  always  for  himself.  Never 
had  it  occurred  to  him  to  exercise  its  magic  to  bring 
one  little  drop  of  joy  into  another's  life.  He  could 
have  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer  and 
stopped  his  cruel  pain.  He  could  have  taken  the 
destitute  orphan  from  the  cold,  dark  streets  and 
given  him  a  home  and  a  friend.  He  could  have 
rescued  aged,  weary,  broken-hearted  strugglers  from 
the  chains  of  penury  and  misery.  And  if  these 
things  had  brought  Death  nearer  to  himself,  yet 
the  memory  of  sacrifices  that  had  staunched  the 
fountain  of  sorrow  in  others'  hearts  would  have 
put  a  tenderness  into  the  eyes  of  Death  and  a  gentle 
sweetness  into  the  last  summons  when  his  own 
hour  came. 

It  was  with  him  as  with  that  other  owner  of  the 
Talisman  long  centuries  ago.  You  can  read  all 
about  it  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  When  that 
old  egotist,  King  Solomon,  fronted  Death,  it  was 
a  dismal  thing  to  him — the  guillotine  that  cut 
through  all  pleasure.  It  was  the  loosing  of  the 
silver  cord,  the  breaking  of  the  golden  bowl,  the 
breaking  of  the  pitcher  at  the  fountain.  There  was 
no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom 
in  the  grave.  A  living  dog  was  better  than  a  dead 
lion.  The  dust  returned  to  the  earth,  and  the  spirit 
returned  to  God  who  gave  it.  Man  went  to  his  long 
home,  and  the  mourners  went  about  the  streets. 
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In  despair,  Raphael  went  to  spend  the  summer 
at  Aix  and  to  see  if  "  taking  the  waters  "  would  do 
him  any  good.  But  there,  his  hacking  cough,  his 
melancholy,  and  his  reserved  and  haughty  manners 
made  him  very  unpopular  among  the  society  of  the 
place.  They  tried  to  make  it  uncomfortable  for 
him,  so  that  he  would  have  to  leave.  But  Raphael 
experienced  a  certain  pleasure  in  defying  them. 
Then  one  of  the  young  men  provoked  him  to  a 
duel. 

Arrived  upon  the  ground,  Raphael  tried  to  get 
the  young  man  to  apologize.  He  said,  "  I  possess 
a  terrible  power.  I  have  only  to  wish  to  do  so, 
and  I  can  neutralize  your  skill,  dim  your  eyesight, 
make  your  hand  unsteady  and  even  kill  you  out- 
right. I  do  not  wish  to  exercise  my  power ;  the 
use  of  it  costs  me  too  dear." 

His  antagonist  refused  to  apologize. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Raphael,  "  has  that  young 
man  any  final  arrangements  to  make  ?  ' 

"  That  is  enough  ;  that  will  do,"  said  the  seconds 
on  the  other  side. 

"  Will  you  apologize  ?  "  again  said  Raphael. 

"  It  is  too  late  now,"  answered  the  seconds. 

The  two  antagonists  faced  one  another.  The 
signal  was  given.  The  young  man  aimed  at 
Raphael,  but  his  bullet  went  wide.  Raphael  was 
talking  to  Jonathan  as  he  received  his  adversary's 
fire.  Then  he  turned  and  fired  at  random,  and  shot 
his  antagonist  through  the  heart.  He  did  not  heed 
the  young  man  as  he  dropped,  but  hurriedly  drew 
the  Wild  Ass's  Skin  from  his  pocket  to  see  what 
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another  man's  life  had  cost  him.     The  Talisman 
was  no  larger  than  a  small  oak-leaf. 

And  that  was  really  the  end  of  Raphael  too. 
Home  he  went  to  die.  Nothing  could  save  him. 
He  had  tried  everything  he  knew.  The  Talisman 
was  proof  against  everything.  It  was  supernatural. 
One  only  wish  was  left — that  Pauline  might  come  to 
him  again  and  that  he  might  die  in  her  arms. 
That  wish  was  granted.  His  broken-hearted  wife 
stood  beside  his  bed  and  cradled  his  head  in  her 
arms  as  he  passed  silently  away. 

"  Life  is  done, 
Time  ends,  Eternity's  begun, 
And  thou  art  judged  for  evermore." 

Raphael  had  deliberately  chosen  the  world.  The 
things  of  time  and  sense,  the  pleasures  that  he  could 
understand,  he  had  wished  for  and  enjoyed.  The 
truth  of  God,  the  best  and  noblest  things,  had  not 
interested  him.  The  Talisman  meant  that  God 
answered  his  prayers,  and  gave  him  everything  he 
wished  for,  the  partial  good,  the  lower  joys.  He 
was  transported  with  the  idea  of  possessing  such 
powers,  but  when  his  wishes  were  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  life,  of  love,  of  all  the  abiding  things 
that  make  life  worth  living,  his  Talisman  became  a 
tyranny,  his  gifts  became  his  doom.  It  is  an  old 
saying — "  Whom  God  curses,  He  gives  them  the 
desires  of  their  hearts." 

The  story  is  not  all  romance.  It  is  a  powerful 
sermon  by  a  most  unpriestly  preacher. 

Those  of  us  of  maturer  years  might  do  worse 
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than  to  take  out  our  Talisman  of  life,  and  measure 
it,  and  wonder  how  much  remains  to  us  of  the 
years  of  our  course  on  earth,  and  resolve  to  devote 
our  remaining  strength,  the  fragment  of  time  still 
unused,  to  the  highest  and  best  and  purest  desires 
of  our  hearts.  To  younger  ones,  their  Talisman 
may  seem  to  offer  indefinite,  unmeasured  oppor- 
tunity. King  Solomon  has  something  to  say  to 
them.  "  Rejoice,  0  young  man,  in  thy  youth, 
and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  .  .  .  but  know  thou,  that  for  all  these 
things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  end  of  the  matter,  Fear  God  and  keep 
His  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty 
of  man." 


ROBERT  BROWNING'S  "SAUL" 

OR 

SAVING  LOVE 


"  It  is  not  our  duty  to-day  to  fight  for  a  new  religion  ;  we 
have  but  to  kindle  into  freshness  of  life  the  fathomless  depths 
of  Christianity." 

Christianity  and  the  New  Idealism,  Eucken,  p.  149. 

"  For  religion  to  exist,  we  must  in  some  mode  imagine  God, 
and  the  most  nearly  adequate  imagination  of  Him  is  as  a  man 
in  whom  that  which  seems  to  be  the  end  of  moral  discipline 
and  progress  has  been  fully  attained,  viz.  the  union  of  the  will 
with  God." 

Works  of  T.  H.  Green,  vol.  iii.  p.  219. 

"  Tis  not  what  man  does  which  exalts  him,  but  what  man 
Would  do  '.  "  Robert  Browning,  Saul. 

"  The  God  whom  I  worship  becomes  to  me  at  last  a  God 
within,  whose  presence  takes  away  from  me  all  fear  and  places 
me  above  the  menace  of  all  circumstance.  The  conscious 
realization  of  this  presence  of  God  in  my  soul  is  the  true  salva- 
tion of  my  being  and" life." 

Auguste  Sabatier,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  26. 

"  I  know  now  why  '  Natural  Religion  '  is  no  religion.  It 
deprives  man  of  prayer.  It  leaves  God  and  man  separated 
from  one  another."  Auguste  Sabatier,  ibid. 


Robert  Browning's  "Saul,"  or 
Saving  Love 

The  kernel  of  this  poem  is  the  incident  described 
in  the  Bible — "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
evil  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that  David 
took  the  harp,  and  played  with  his  hand  :  so 
Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the  evil 
spirit  departed  from  him." 

Saul  was  overwhelmed  with  melancholy,  because, 
in  some  unaccountable  way,  nothing  that  he  did 
seemed  to  prosper,  and  the  power  of  his  kingdom 
was  slipping  away  from  his  hands.  It  is  not  clear 
that  he  had  done  anything  flagrantly  bad,  but  it 
was  what  he  had  failed  to  do  or  what  he  had 
never  tried  to  do  that  was  the  secret  of  his  down- 
fall. He  had  begun  his  reign  under  the  fairest 
auspices.  He  had  received  the  commands  of  God 
from  Samuel,  and  that  godly  man  had  anointed  him 
and  declared  him  to  be  prince  over  the  Lord's  inherit- 
ance. God  had  given  him  a  vision  of  a  noble, 
kingly  life  in  which  he  might  devote  himself  to  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  and  work  out  the  laws  of  God  in 
all  the  extensive  opportunities  of  a  throne,  but  some- 
how or  other  that  vision  had  never  been  fulfilled. 

Saul  was  a  failure — what  an  unsympathetic 
world   calls   "  a    mysterious   failure  "  ;     but   that 
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only  means  that  the  world  runs  after  success  in 
every  shape  and  form  and  does  not  trouble  its 
selfish  head  to  enquire  the  secret  of  so  dull  a 
thing  as  failure.  In  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
which  always  takes  account  of  deepest  things — 
"  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  had  departed  from  Saul 
and  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him." 
The  same  beneficient  power  which  had  befriended 
him  and  raised  him  up  was  now  working  against 
him  and  promoting  his  downfall.  The  evil  spirit 
comes  from  the  same  source  as  the  good  spirit. 
As  long  as  men  obey  the  laws  of  God,  the  divine 
forces  co-operate  to  further  their  ends,  but  when 
they  transgress,  the  divine  forces  move  to  thwart 
them.  The  same  liberty  which  when  used  is  a 
blessing,  abused  becomes  a  curse. 

Browning's  poem  begins  with  the  breathless 
anxiety  in  the  camp  of  Israel  concerning  the  state 
of  their  king.  Saul  had  hidden  himself  in  his 
tent  in  one  of  his  melancholic  seizures,  and  none 
had  dared  to  enter.  Abner,  the  king's  general, 
told  David  that  he  had  been  sent  for,  to  play 
on  his  harp,  and  that  all  had  been  waiting  for 
him.  So  great  was  their  anxiety  that  food  and 
drink  were  impossible  till  it  was  relieved  ;  they 
vowed  that  they  would  partake  of  nothing  before 
David's  return  from  the  royal  tent  with  the  assur- 
ance that  Saul  was  once  again  himself. 

"  For  out  of  the  black  mid-tent's  silence,  a  space  of  three 
days, 
Not  a  sound  hath  escaped  to  thy  servants,  of  prayer  nor 
of  praise, 
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To  betoken  that  Saul  and  the  Spirit  have  ended  their 

strife, 
And  that,  faint  in  his  triumph,  the  monarch  sinks  back 

upon  life." 

Then  David,  with  the  harp  in  his  hand,  knelt 
down  on  the  sand  and  prayed  to  the  God  of  his 
fathers.  Rising  to  his  feet  he  ran  to  the  king's 
tent,  pulled  up  the  spear  that  was  in  the  way  of 
the  opening,  stooped  under  the  folds,  and  groped 
his  way  on  hands  and  knees  across  the  main  tent 
to  the  second  enclosure  where  the  king  was. 
Pulling  the  foldskirts  open  he  entered,  without 
fear,  and  spoke  :  "  Here  is  David,  thy  servant." 
And  no  voice  replied. 

"  At  the  first  I  saw  nought  but  the  blackness  ;    but  soon 

I  descried 
A  something  more  black  than  the  blackness — the  vast, 

the  upright 
Main  prop  which  sustains  the  pavilion  :    and  slow  into 

sight 
Grew  a  figure  against  it,  gigantic  and  blackest  of  all. 
Then  a  sun-beam  that  burst  thro'  the  tent-roof,  showed 

Saul. 
He  stood  erect  as  that  tent-prop,  both  arms  stretched 

out  wide 
On  the  great  cross-support  in  the  centre,  that  goes  to 

each  side  ; 
He  relaxed  not  a  muscle,  but  hung  there,  as  caught  in 

his  pangs 
And  waiting  his  change,  the   king-serpent  all  heavily 

hangs, 
Far  away  from  his  kind,  in  the  pines,  till  deliverance  come 
With  the  spring-time — so  agonized  Saul,  drear  and  stark, 

blind  and  dumb." 

David,  remembering  the  thing  he  had  come  for, 
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took  off  the  lilies  twined  round  his  harp  to  protect 
the  cords  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  and  bent 
himself  to  the  task  of  playing  so  as  to  waken  the 
king  from  his  lethargy.  What  was  to  be  the  tune  ? 
He  knew  not.  God  would  guide  him.  So  he 
touched  his  harp,  first  of  all,  "  to  the  tune  all 
our  sheep  know,  as  one  after  one,  so  docile  they 
come  to  the  pen-door  till  folding  be  done."  The 
sheep  have  been  feeding  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
down  by  a  stream  so  shallow  that  long  grasses 
cover  it  almost  out  of  sight.  They  have  been 
in  no  danger  :  on  the  sandy  banks  of  the  tiny 
stream,  no  mud  has  sullied  their  whiteness  ;  in 
the  fields  where  they  have  fed,  no  thorny  bushes 
have  torn  their  wool.  Home  they  come  at  folding 
time,  just  as  the  quiet  stars  seem  to  follow  one 
another  out  of  the  vast  into  the  great  fold  of 
the  heavens  as  evening  falls. 

Saul's  heart  could  not  respond  to  this  ;  the 
innocent  sheep  and  the  peaceful  stars  had  no 
message  for  him.  Where  he  had  been  the  mire 
was  deep,  the  thorns  had  been  sharp  and 
cruel ;  his  soul  had  been  stained  and  wounded. 
Innocent  ones  might  seek  the  Father's  house  with 
hope  and  cheer,  but  how  could  he  ? 

David  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  not  struck 
the  right  chord,  so,  to  give  Saul  courage  to  meet 
God's  face,  he  played  next  such  tunes  as  expressed 
the  kindly  care  of  Providence  for  the  least  of  all  its 
creatures.  He  tried  to  make  the  king  see  that, 
despite  his  sin,  he  could  not  put  himself  outside 
the  divine  love  which  holds  all  creatures  in  as 
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members  of  one  family.  He  played  the  strain 
for  which  quails  on  the  corn-land  will  each  leave 
his  mate  to  fly  after  the  player  ;  and  the  air 
which  elates  the  crickets,  until  they  want  to  fight 
one  another ;  and  the  melody  which  sets  the 
jerboa — quick  little  creature,  half -bird  and  half- 
mouse — a-musing  outside  his  sand-house. 

"  God  made  all  the  creatures,  and  gave  them  our  love 
and  our  fear, 
To   give  sign,  we   and  they  are  His   children,    one 
family  here." 

Still  Saul  made  no  sign  that  the  music  touched 
him,  so  David  struck  another  chord — the  helpful- 
ness of  man.  He  played  the  tune  of  the  reapers, 
working  together  in  sympathy  and  good  fellow- 
ship— to  see  if  he  could  make  Saul  feel  that  there 
were  men  who  were  his  friends,  ready  and  eager 
'  to  stretch  out  hands  and  drag  him  from  his 
quagmire/  Then  the  song  that  men  sing  in 
praise  of  a  man's  virtues  as  they  carry  his  body 
to  the  grave — to  call  up  to  Saul's  mind  the  charity 
and  forbearance  that  is  always  in  the  human 
heart  towards  one  that  is  gone,  and  the  gentle- 
ness and  forgiveness  that  extenuates  all  faults 
and  blots  out  all  imperfections.  After  that  the 
marriage  chant — to  thrill  Saul  with  the  joy  of 
life  :  and  the  battle  march — to  stir  within  him 
once  again  the  ardour  of  the  warrior. 

None  of  these  things  having  any  effect,  David 
changed  to  the  solemn  chorus  of  the  Levites, 
intoned  as  they  go  up  to  the  altar  in  the  temple 
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filled  with  God's  glory.  This  music,  with  its 
splendid  associations  of  worship,  its  breath  of 
awe  before  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  Jehovah's 
throne,  and  its  thrilling  sense  of  fear  before  His 
Justice  and  Holiness,  at  last  affected  Saul ;  the 
player  stopped,  for  out  of  the  darkness  came  a 
low  groan  of  pain.  David  held  his  breath  and 
listened  as  the  tent  shook  with  Saul's  shuddering, 
then,  finding  nothing  else  came  of  it,  bent  himself 
once  more  to  his  playing,  and  sang  as  he  played. 

He  sang  of  the  riches  of  Saul's  own  life,  trying 
to  lift  him  out  of  his  sorrow  by  reminding  him  of 
the  glory  of  his  past,  and  of  all  that  his  name 
had  stood  for ;  recalling  the  prime  vigour  of  his 
manhood,  the  wild  joys  of  mere  living,  of  leaping 
from  rock  to  rock,  of  plunging  in  the  waters  of 
the  pool,  of  hunting  the  bear  and  the  lion,  of 
eating  and  drinking  the  gifts  of  the  sunshine,  of 
sleeping  at  night  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  river- 
channel  ;  bringing  to  his  mind  the  trust  which 
his  father  put  in  him  when  he  sent  him  forth 
with  the  armies  ;  carrying  his  thoughts  back  to 
that  scene  when  his  dying  mother,  holding  up  her 
thin  hands  in  the  midst  of  the  mourners,  gave  her 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  life — "  I  have  lived,  seen 
God's  hand  through  a  life-time,  and  all  was  for 
best !  " — beseeching  him  to  remember  the  love 
of  his  friends  and  his  people,  and  the  beneficence 
of  One  who  had  united  such  beauty  and  strength, 
high  ambition  and  crowning  fame  in  the  person  of 
one  creature — King  Saul. 

Then,  with  the  thought  of  all  Saul  had  been, 
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was,  and  might  be,  he  made  an  effort  which  touched 
the  stricken  soul  before  him  more  than  all  his 
music  and  singing  ;  he  called  the  king  by  his  own 
name.  Singing  thus,  his  spirit  leaping  up  within 
him — hand,  harp  and  voice  each  lifting  Saul's 
name  out  of  sorrow,  each  bidding  his  fame  rejoice 
in  the  light  it  was  made  for — he,  all  at  once,  let  his 
feelings  rush  impetuously  out  in  one  affectionate, 
admiring  cry — "  Saul !  " 

That  one  word,  uttered  with  all  the  love  and 
sympathy  in  David's  soul,  concentrating  in  one 
point  the  meanings  of  all  precious  music  and  song, 
had  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  king.  We  know 
what  unspeakable  emotions  may  be  expressed  in 
the  intonations  of  a  name,  and  how,  upon  occasion, 
our  own  name  uttered  in  certain  tones  of  mingled 
reproach,  affection,  wonder  and  confidence,  has 
had  the  effect  of  recalling  us  to  ourselves  out  of 
depression  or  wildness.  So  it  was  with  Saul. 
He  was  struck  by  the  sound  of  his  own  name. 
It  was  like  what  happens  with  some  mountain 
which,  while  all  the  vale  has  been  laughing  in 
freedom  and  flowers,  has  retained  on  a  broad  bust 
of  stone  a  year's  snow,  bound  about  for  a  breast- 
plate ;  when  spring's  arrows  strike  it,  the  snow, 
fold  on  fold,  all  at  once  crowds  thunderously  down, 
and  leaves  the  mountain  standing  out  stark,  black, 
but  alive,  yet  ready  "to  be  softened  again  with 
verdure,  again  hold  the  nest  of  the  dove,  tempt 
the  goat  and  its  young  to  the  green  on  its  crest 
for  their  food  in  the  ardours  of  summer."  One 
long  shudder  thrilled  all  the  tent  till  the  very 
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air  tingled,  and  then  Saul's  self  stood  before  David, 
free.  The  gloom  was  dispersed  ;  his  brain  slowly 
cleared  itself  from  the  enveloping  folds  of 
despair.  He  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow, 
and  with  vacant  eyes  looked  around ;  but  he 
uttered  no  word. 

David  had  called  Saul  back  to  life  ;  the  difficulty 
now  was  to  keep  him  there.  He  must  make  him 
see  that  his  sin  and  misfortune  had  darkened  his 
judgment,  and  that  his  life  had  not  been  in  vain. 
With  words  of  encouragement  David  tried  to  put 
heart  into  the  king.  Then,  first,  he  became  aware 
that  he  was  sitting  with  his  head  just  above  Saul's 
vast  knees,  which  were  thrust  out  on  each  side 
of  him,  like  the  great  roots  of  an  oak  encircling 
a  lamb  when  it  slumbers. 

"  I  looked  up  to  know 
If^the  best  I  could  do  had  brought  solace  ;   he  spoke  not, 

but  slow 
Lifted  up  the  hand  slack  at  his  side,  till  he  laid  it  with  care 
Soft  and  grave,  but  in  mild  settled  will,  on  my  brow  ; 

thro'  my  hair 
The  large  fingers  were  pushed,  and  he  bent  back  my  head, 

with  kind  power — 
All  my  face  back,  intent  to  peruse  it,  as  men  do  a  flower. 
Thus  held  he  me  there  with  his  great  eyes  that  scrutinized 

mine — 
And  oh,  all  my  heart  how  it  loved  him !  but  where  was 

the  sign  ?  " 

What  could  David  do  to  prove  his  love  ?  Look- 
ing up  into  Saul's  eyes  he  saw  the  man  whom  God 
had  chosen  to  be  king,  to  whom  God  had  given  a 
new  heart,  entrusting  him  with  the  splendid  op- 
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portunities  of  a  throne.  He  saw  past  the  waste 
and  desecration,  the  divine  likeness  which  Saul, 
with  all  his  faults  and  errors,  could  not  quite  lose, 
and  with  all  his  wilfulness  could  not  quite  destroy, 
and  he  longed  to  help  him. 

"  Could  I  help  thee,  my  father, 
I  would  give  thee  new  life  altogether  !  " 

Then,  all  in  a  moment,  the  truth  flashed  upon 
him.  Although  he  could  not  give  Saul  new  life, 
surely  there  was  One  who  could !  And  if 
God  could  give  the  king  new  life,  and  would 
not   ...   ! 

Thus  David  reasoned.  '  I  have  knowledge,  but 
it  shrivels  to  nothing  before  the  wisdom  of  God. 
I  have  forethought,  but  what  is  it  compared 
with  the  Providence  that  guides  a  world  ?  Every 
faculty  that  I  possess  must  at  least  be  in  God's 
nature  too.  In  me,  nothing  is  perfect,  but  God 
is  all-complete.  Can  I  find  anything  in  myself 
that  God  has  not  ?  There  is  love,  for  instance. 
1  I  could  love  if  I  durst."  Did  God  give  me  love 
without  possessing  it,  first,  Himself  ?  Do  I  doubt 
that  His  love  can  compete  with  mine  ?  What, 
the  creature  surpass  the  Creator,  in  being  able  to 
love  ?  "  Would  I  fain  in  my  impotent  yearning 
do  all  for  this  man,  and  dare  doubt  He  alone  shall 
not  help  him,  who  yet  alone  can  ?  "  Would  it 
ever  have  entered  my  mind  to  bestow  on  this  Saul 
the  marvellous  life  he  was  gifted  and  filled  with, 
to  give  him  such  a  soul,  and  such  a  body,  and 
such  an  earth  in  which  to  live  ? 
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"  And  doth  it  not  enter  my  mind  (as  my  warm  tears  attest), 
These  good  things  being  given,  to  go  on,  and  give  one 

more,  the  best  ? 
Aye,  to  save  and  redeem  and  restore  him,  maintain  at 

the  height 
This  perfection.  .  .  . 
Interpose    at    the    difficult    minute,    snatch    Saul,    the 

mistake, 
Saul  the  failure,  the  ruin  he  seems  now — and  bid  him 

awake 
From  the  dream,   the  probation,   the  prelude,   to  find 

himself  set 
Clear  and  safe  in  new  light  and  new  life  ?  " 

Thus  David's  reasoning  brought  him  to  the 
certainty  of  the  existence  of  Saving  Love  in  God. 
It  was  the  necessary  sequel  of  creative  love.  Man 
could  will  to  save,  might  pray  to  save ;  but  God 
could  and  would  save.  If  he,  the  poor  shepherd 
lad,  was  willing  to  suffer  for  the  soul  he  loved,  so 
was  God.  The  "  topmost,  ineffa blest,  uttermost 
crown  "  of  God's  nature  was  that  he  was  ready 
to  suffer  for  the  souls  of  His  human  children.  And 
so  God's  love  filled  infinitude  wholly. 

"  He  who  did  most,  shall  bear  most ;    the  strongest  shall 

stand  the  most  weak. 
'Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  cry  for  !   my  flesh, 

that  I  seek 
In  the  Godhead  !     I  seek  and  I  find  it.     O  Saul,  it  shall 

be 
A  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee  ;  a  Man  like  to  me. 
Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by,  for  ever  ;   a  Hand  like 

this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee  !     See  the 

Christ  stand  !  " 
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That  is  the  high  truth  to  which  David  climbed. 
The  age-long  yearning  of  humanity  for  a  Saviour 
asserted  itself  in  his  heart  amid  the  limitations  of 
human  weakness.  In  his  own  abounding  love  for 
Saul  he  saw  a  reflection  of  the  supreme  Saving  Love 
in  the  heart  of  the  Infinite.  And,  in  prophecy, 
he  leapt  to  its  fulfilment  in  the  Christ.  There  is 
nothing  astounding,  nothing  incredible  in  all  this, 
except  the  primal  fact  that  we  are  the  creatures  of 
the  divine  love.  Robert  Browning  has  simply  put 
in  the  mouth  of  David  a  thought  which  Thomas 
Hill  Green  otherwise  expressed — "  the  most  nearly 
adequate  imagination  of  God  is  a  perfect  man — a 
Christ." 

We  have  not  to  reason  our  way  towards  this 
Truth  of  Saving  Love  ;  else,  only  poets  and  philo- 
sophers might  be  saved.  We  have  it  given  to 
us,  with  all  the  power  and  beauty  and  tenderness 
of  the  humanity  of  Jesus.  We  have  it  sealed  and 
delivered  to  us  complete,  in  His  Sacrifice  for  us 
upon  the  Cross.  We  have  it  attested  as  from 
heaven  by  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension.  Robert 
Browning,  with  all  his  power  of  argument,  could 
not  have  argued  out  the  Saving  Love  of  God, 
without  the  story  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But  what 
he  could  do  he  did — he  demonstrated  its  sweet 
reasonableness. 

God  loves,  God  saves.  That  Gospel  can  make 
a  new  world  of  this  old  earth  for  us.  As  David 
found  when  he  made  his  way  home  that  night 
from  Saul's  tent,  with  his  heart  full  of  the  truth 
by  which  the  pain  and  sin  of  human  life  might  be 
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healed.  All  the  hosts  of  life  seemed  to  press  about 
him,  and  the  stars  beat  with  emotion,  until  the 
tumult  and  the  rapture  were  quenched  in  quiet 
and  rest. 

"  And  the  little  brooks  witnessing  murmured,  persistent 
and  low, 
With  their  obstinate,  all  but  hushed  voices — '  E'en  so, 
it  is  so  !  '  " 


BALZAC'S  "ATHEIST'S  MASS" 

OR 

A  LESSON  IN  GRATITUDE 


"  As  ye  have  therefore  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk 
ye  in  Him,  rooted  and  built  up  in  Him,  and  established  in  the 
faith,  as  ye  have  been  taught,  abounding  therein  with  thanks- 
giving." Col.  ii.  6,  7. 

"  Here  is  the  gold, 
All  this  I  give  you.     Let  me  be  your  servant." 

Adam  to  Orlando,  As  You  Like  It, 
Act  II.  Sc.  iii. 

"  Gratitude  is  an  obvious,  cheap  and  easy  virtue." 

Seneca. 

"  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks." 

Petruchio  to  Katharine,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
Act  IV.  Sc.  iii. 

"  The  expectation  of  gratitude  is  mean  and  is  continually 
punished  by  the  total  insensibility  of  the  obliged  person." 

Emerson,  Essay  on  Gifts. 

"  If  he  earns  your  praise,  bestow  it  ;  if  you  like  him,  let  him 
know  it,  let  the  words  of  true  encouragement  be  said.  Do 
not  wait  till  life  is  over,  and  he's  underneath  the  clover,  for  he 
cannot  read  his  tombstone  when  he's  dead." 


Balzac's  "  Atheist's  Mass,"  or 
A  Lesson  in  Gratitude 

There  is  much  in  the  Bible  about  thankfulness 
and  the  ascription  of  praise  and  glory  to  God  ; 
and,  naturally  so,  for  gratitude  is  the  charm  of 
Religion.  But  the  literature  of  gratitude,  as  a 
virtue  exercized  by  men  towards  earthly  bene- 
factors, is  not  extensive.  Ingratitude  is  a  general 
complaint ;  yet  none  of  the  great  moralists  have 
deemed  it  worth  while,  or  have  thought  themselves 
equal  to  the  task  of  warning  mankind  against  it. 
Shakespeare  has  used  the  vice  of  ingratitude  to 
develop  the  storm  of  passion  that  rages  through 
'  King  Lear,"  but  the  beautiful  virtue  of  gratitude 
he  only  hints  at  in  a  passing  way. 

It  has  been  left  to  modern  times  to  produce  an 
abnormality  like  Nietzsche,  who  considered  grati- 
tude a  servile  sentiment.  But  he  has  simply  ex- 
pressed what  the  selfish  world  practises — deeming 
a  lofty  insensibility  a  mark  of  firm  character,  and 
looking  down  upon  gratitude  as  an  expectation  of 
favours  to  come,  a  device  of  interested  persons 
who  warmly  give  thanks  that  they  may  have 
more  cause  for  it. 

That  this  does  not  represent  the  real  human 
heart,  I  am  profoundly  convinced,  and  the  follow- 
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ing  story  will  fully  show.  Balzac's  story  of  "  The 
Atheist's  Mass  "  does  honour  to  human  nature,  to 
the  man  who  wrote  it,  and  to  the  exceeding  charm 
of  gratitude. 

Desplein  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  French 
surgeons.  The  glory  of  a  surgeon  is  like  that  of 
an  actor  ;  it  shines  while  he  is  alive,  it  is  ex- 
tinguished when  he  dies.  Actors  and  surgeons  and 
great  singers  are  all  the  heroes  of  a  moment.  That 
is  why  the  name  of  Desplein,  yesterday  so  famous, 
is  to-day  almost  forgotten.  But  it  deserves  to  be 
remembered,  if  only  for  this  one  little  story  of  his 
life. 

Of  all  the  students  in  Desplein's  hospital, 
Horace  Bianchon  was  one  of  those  to  whom  he 
most  warmly  attached  himself.  Before  becoming  a 
house-surgeon  with  Desplein,  Bianchon  had  been 
a  medical  student  lodging  in  a  squalid  boarding- 
house.  There  he  had  felt  the  pain  of  that  burning 
poverty  which  is  a  sort  of  crucible  in  which  great 
talents  are  made.  He  was  an  upright  young 
fellow,  incapable  of  falsehood,  and  ready  to  pledge 
his  cloak  to  help  a  friend.  He  carried  his  poverty 
with  the  cheerfulness  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  courage,  and  like  all  people  who  have 
nothing,  he  made  very  few  debts. 

The  illustrious  surgeon,  Desplein,  made  this 
young  man  into  a  bosom  friend,  sharing  with 
him  many  confidences  about  his  patients  and  his 
operations,  his  opinions  and  his  ambitions,  and 
his  faith,  if  indeed  that  term  can  be  applied  to 
his    unqualified    Atheism.     Desplein    had    many 
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enemies  who  envied  him  his  success  and  his  skill, 
and  who,  not  being  able  to  attack  his  science, 
attacked  his  odd  moods  and  his  tempers.  He  was 
both  rough  and  kind  by  turns,  harsh  and  covetous 
on  the  surface,  but  capable  of  great  benevolences 
when  he  was  touched  on  the  right  side.  He 
seemed  to  take  every  opportunity  of  helping 
Bianchon  forward.  He  would  make  him  accom- 
pany him,  as  his  assistant,  to  wealthy  houses, 
where  some  complimentary  fee  would  almost 
always  find  its  way  into  the  young  man's  pocket. 
He  would  keep  him  at  his  side  when  a  consultation 
was  to  be  held.  Sometimes  he  would  send  him  to 
a  watering-place  with  a  rich  patient.  In  fact,  he 
did  everything  to  make  a  practice  for  him  ;  so  that, 
in  the  course  of  time,  it  came  about  that  the  great 
surgeon  had  a  devoted  ally  in  Bianchon — and 
these  two  men — one  at  the  summit  of  honour, 
enjoying  an  immense  fortune  and  an  immense 
reputation,  and  the  other  a  humble  beginner, 
having  neither  fortune  nor  fame — became  fast 
friends. 

One  day,  Bianchon  spoke  to  Desplein  of  a  poor 
water-carrier  from  Auvergne,  who  had  a  horrible 
disease  caused  by  fatigue  and  want ;  this  wretched 
man  had  had  nothing  but  potatoes  to  eat  during 
the  whole  winter.  Desplein  at  once  threw  over 
his  lists  of  visits,  and  at  the  risk  of  killing  his 
horse,  rushed  off,  followed  by  Bianchon,  to  the 
poor  man's  dwelling,  and  saw  himself  to  his  being 
removed  to  an  infirmary,  where  he  could  have 
every  attention.     There  every  day  he  visited  him 
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till  he  was  cured,  and  when  he  was  strong  enough 
to  resume  his  work,  he  gave  him  the  necessary 
sum  to  buy  a  horse  and  a  water  barrel. 

A  little  while  afterwards,  this  same  man  from 
Auvergne  turned  up  with  one  of  his  friends  at 
Desplein's  house,  explaining  to  the  great  surgeon 
that  his  friend  was  ill,  and  "  You  see,  sir,  I  couldn't 
bear  to  let  him  go  to  anyone  else." 

Desplein  warmly  grasped  the  water-carrier's 
hand,  and  said,  "  Bring  them  all  to  me." 

Bianchon  had  noticed,  on  previous  occasions, 
this  peculiarity  in  his  friend.  Anyone  from 
Auvergne  took  his  sympathy  at  once.  And  if, 
in  addition,  it  happened  to  be  a  water-carrier, 
there  was  no  kindness  too  much  for  Desplein  to  do. 

Another  day,  as  he  crossed  the  Place  Saint- 
Sulpice,  Bianchon  caught  sight  of  his  master  going 
into  the  church  at  about  nine  in  the  morning. 
Desplein,  who  at  that  time  never  went  a  step 
without  his  cab,  was  on  foot,  and  he  slipped  into 
the  church  as  if  he  were  stealing  into  some  house 
where  he  did  not  want  anyone  to  see  him. 

Now,  Desplein  never  made  any  secret  of  his 
religious  opinions.  He  had  no  doubts  on  the 
subject  of  deity.  He  was  an  invincible  atheist, 
an  incorrigible  atheist.  He  had  hunted  through 
the  organs  of  the  human  body  without  rinding  a 
soul,  and  there  was  no  evidence  to  his  mind 
that  the  Universe  was  ruled  by  deity.  He  was 
an  utter  materialist  in  his  beliefs.  He  would 
admit  nothing  but  what  he  could  see.  He  never 
stopped  to  enquire  whether  he  con  Id  see  "  himself." 
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Perhaps  he  would  have  replied  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  himself,  except  as  a  fortuitous  bundle  of 
sensations.  However,  even  Atheism  is  vulnerable 
to  Love.  And  Desplein  was  no  different  from  the 
rest  of  men  in  this  respect — they  may  bar  and 
double-bolt  the  door  of  intellect  against  God,  but 
if  they  let  Love  into  their  hearts,  God  wins  the 
day. 

It  was  a  mystery  that  Desplein,  the  atheist, 
should  want  to  set  foot  within  a  church  at  all, 
but  that  he  should  do  it  thus  furtively  piqued 
Bianchon's  curiosity.  With  a  desire  to  explain 
the  inexplicable  he  noiselessly  pushed  open  the 
door  and  stood,  looking  around  for  his  friend. 
To  his  utter  astonishment  he  saw  him,  this 
audacious  scoffer,  kneeling  humbly  in  the  Lady 
Chapel,  where  he  remained  during  the  Mass,  giving 
alms  for  the  expenses  of  the  service,  alms  for  the 
poor,  and  looking  as  serious  as  if  he  were  superin- 
tending an  operation. 

Bianchon  was  astonished  beyond  measure.  He 
said  to  himself :  "  What  can  it  mean — at  this 
hour,  alone — with  no  one  to  see — it  is  surely  a 
thing  to  marvel  at  !  " 

Not  wishing  to  seem  as  if  he  were  spying  he 
withdrew.  And,  as  it  happened,  Desplein  asked 
him  to  dine  with  him  that  day,  not  at  his  own 
house,  but  at  a  restaurant.  While  they  were 
chatting  cosily  together  over  the  wine,  Bianchon 
skilfully  contrived  to  introduce  the  Mass,  speaking 
of  it  as  a  mummery  and  a  farce. 

"  A   farce,"    said   Desplein,    "  which   hast   cost 
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Christendom  more  blood  than  all  Napoleon's 
battles !  "  And  then  he  launched  out  into  a 
stream  of  Voltairian  satire,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Mass,  disporting  himself  in  his  most  atheistical 
vein. 

"  Hallo  !  "  said  Bianchon  to  himself,  "  where 
is  my  worshipper  of  this  morning  ?  "  He  began 
to  doubt  whether  he  had  really  seen  his  friend  at 
the  church.  There  must  be  some  mistake,  for 
Desplein  would  not  trouble  himself  to  tell  a  lie, 
they  knew  each  other  too  well. 

Three  months  went  by.  Bianchon  did  not 
attempt  to  follow  the  matter  up,  though  it  re- 
mained stamped  on  his  memory.  One  day,  a 
physician  took  Desplein  by  the  arm,  as  if  to 
question  him,  in  Bianchon's  presence. 

"  What  were  you  doing  at  Saint-Sulpice,  my 
dear  master  ?  "  said  he. 

"  I  went  to  see  a  priest  who  has  a  diseased  knee- 
bone,  and  to  whom  the  Duchess  of  Angoultoe  did 
me  the  honour  to  recommend  me,"  said  Desplein. 

The  questioner  was  satisfied  ;  not  so  Bianchon. 

"  Oh,  he  goes  to  see  damaged  knees  in  church  ! 
He  went  to  Mass,"  said  the  young  man  to  him- 
self. He  resolved  to  watch  Desplein.  He  re- 
membered the  day  and  hour  when  he  had  detected 
him  going  into  Saint-Sulpice,  and  resolved  to  be 
there  again  next  year  on  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  hour,  to  see  if  he  should  find  him  there  again. 

Next  year,  on  the  said  day  and  hour,  Bianchon 
saw  the  great  man's  cab  standing  at  the  corner 
of  a  street,  whence  his  friend  jesuitically  crept  along 
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by  the  wall  of  Saint-Sulpice,  and  once  more  attended 
Mass  in  front  of  the  Virgin's  altar.  There  could 
be  no  mistake  this  time.  This  strange  worshipper 
was  Desplein,  the  master-surgeon,  the  atheist  at 
heart.  The  mystery  was  greater  than  ever.  The 
regularity  of  the  phenomenon  complicated  it. 
When  Desplein  had  left,  Bianchon  went  to  the 
sacristan  who  took  charge  of  the  chapel,  and 
asked  him  whether  the  gentleman  was  a  constant 
worshipper. 

"  For  twenty  years  that  I  have  been  here/' 
replied  the  man,  "  M.  Desplein  has  come  four  times 
a  year  to  attend  this  Mass.     He  founded  it." 

"  A  Mass  founded  by  him  !  "  said  Bianchon  as 
he  went  away — "  This  is  as  great  a  mystery  as 
the  Immaculate  Conception  !  " 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Bianchon  found  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  his  friend  about  this 
incident  of  his  life.  He  had  ceased  to  be  house- 
surgeon  at  Desplein's  hospital,  and  though  they 
met  in  consultation,  and  in  society,  it  was  difficult 
to  find  an  hour  of  confidental  solitude. 

It  was  seven  years  later,  that  Bianchon  again 
detected  Desplein  going  into  Saint-Sulpice.  He 
followed  him  and  knelt  down  by  him  without  the 
slightest  notice  or  demonstration  of  surprise  from 
his  friend.  They  both  attended  this  Mass  of  his 
founding. 

'  Will  you  tell  me,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Bian- 
chon as  they  left  the  church,  "  the  reason  for  your 
fit  of  monkishness  ?  I  have  caught  you  three 
times  going  to  Mass — You  !     You  must  account 
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to  me  for  this  mystery,  explain  such  a  flagrant 
disagreement  between  your  opinions  and  your 
conduct.  You  do  not  believe  in  God,  and  yet  you 
attend  Mass  !  My  dear  master,  you  are  bound 
to  give  me  an  answer." 

"  I  am  like  a  great  many  devout  people,  men  who 
on  the  surface  are  deeply  religious,  but  quite  as 
much  atheists  as  you  or  I  can  be." 

"  All  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  question," 
retorted  Bianchon,  "  I  want  to  know  the  reason 
for  what  you  have  just  been  doing,  and  why  you 
founded  this  Mass." 

"  Faith  !  my  dear  boy,"  said  Desplein,  "  I  am 
on  the  verge  of  the  tomb  ;  I  may  safely  tell  you 
about  the  beginning  of  my  life." 

They  were  standing,  at  this  moment,  in  one  of 
the  worst  streets  of  Paris.  Desplein  pointed  to 
the  sixth  floor  of  one  of  the  tall,  miserable-looking 
houses  and  said,  "  I  lived  up  there  for  two  years." 

"  I  know  ;    what  then  ?  " 

"  The  Mass  I  have  just  attended  is  connected 
with  some  events  which  happened  when  I  lived 
in  that  garret  up  there  ;  the  one  where  the  clothes- 
line is  hanging  out."  Then  Desplein  told  his 
story. 

"  My  early  life  was  so  hard,  my  dear  Bianchon, 
that  I  may  dispute  the  palm  of  suffering  with  any 
man  living.  I  have  endured  everything  ;  hunger 
and  thirst,  want  of  money,  want  of  clothes,  of 
shoes,  of  linen — every  cruelty  that  penury  can 
inflict.  I  was  alone,  with  no  one  to  help  me,  no 
money  to  buy  books,  or  pay  the  expenses  of  my 
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medical  training.  I  had  not  a  friend.  I  could 
obtain  nothing  from  my  family  beyond  my  in- 
adequate allowance.  In  short,  at  that  time,  I 
breakfasted  off  a  roll  which  the  baker  sold  me 
cheap,  because  it  was  left  from  yesterday  or  the 
day  before,  and  I  crumbled  it  in  milk.  I  dined 
only  every  other  day  in  a  boarding-house.  I 
consumed  more  oil  than  bread  ;  the  light  I  burned 
during  those  endless  nights  cost  me  more  than  food. 
It  was  a  long,  obstinate  duel,  with  no  sort  of  con- 
solation.    I  found  no  sympathy  anywhere. 

"  Well,  I  was  living  in  that  house,  working  hard 
to  pass  my  first  examination,  and  I  had  no  money 
at  all.  I  had  one  hope.  I  expected  from  my  home 
a  box  of  linen.  The  box  arrived  while  I  was  at  the 
schools  ;  it  had  cost  40  francs  for  carriage.  The 
porter  had  paid  the  money  and  kept  the  box. 

"  At  night  I  went  home,  at  the  very  moment 
when  my  fellow-lodger  also  came  in — a  water- 
carrier  from  Auvergne,  named  Bourgeat.  We 
knew  each  other  because  we  lived  on  the  same 
landing.  He  informed  me  that  the  landlord,  to 
whom  I  owed  three  quarters'  rent,  had  turned  me 
out ;  I  must  clear  out  next  morning.  He  himself 
also  was  turned  out  on  account  of  his  occupation. 

"  I  spent  the  most  miserable  night  of  my  life. 
Where  was  I  to  go  ?  How  could  I  get  a  man  to 
carry  my  chattels  and  books  ?  How  could  I 
pay  him,  and  pay  the  porter  to  release  my  box  ? 
I  repeated  these  unanswerable  questions  again 
and  again,  in  tears,  and  then  I  fell  asleep.  Sleep, 
with  beautiful  dreams,  is  poverty's  one  friend. 
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"  Next  morning,  as  I  was  swallowing  my  little 
bit  of  bread  soaked  in  milk,  Bourgeat  came  in,  and 
said  : 

"  '  Mister  Student,  I  am  a  poor  man,  without 
either  father  or  mother,  and  not  rich  enough  to 
marry.  You  don't  seem  very  well  off.  I  have 
a  hand-cart  downstairs  which  I  have  hired.  It 
will  hold  all  our  goods.  If  you  like,  we  will  try 
to  find  lodgings  together,  since  we  are  both  turned 
out  of  here.  It's  not  an  earthly  paradise,  when 
all  is  said  and  done.' 

"'I  know  that,  my  good  Bourgeat ;  but  I  am 
in  a  great  fix.  I  have  a  trunk  downstairs  with  a 
hundred  francs'  worth  of  linen  in  it,  out  of  which 
I  could  pay  the  landlord  and  the  porter.' 

"  '  Pooh  !  I  have  a  few  dibs,'  said  Bourgeat 
joyfully,  and  he  pulled  out  a  greasy  old  leather 
purse.     '  Keep  your  linen.' 

"  Bourgeat  paid  up  my  arrears  and  his  own,  put 
our  furniture  and  my  box  of  linen  in  his  cart,  and 
pulled  it  along  the  street,  stopping  in  front  of  every 
house  where  there  was  a  notice-board.  The  price 
was  the  great  difficulty.  Towards  evening,  I 
discovered  at  the  very  top  of  a  house  two  rooms 
with  a  staircase  between  them.  Each  of  us  was 
to  pay  sixty  francs  a  year.  So  there  we  were 
housed,  my*  humble  friend  and  I.  We  dined 
together.  Bourgeat,  who  earned  about  two  francs 
and  a  half  a  day,  had  saved  a  hundred  crowns  or 
so.  He  would  soon  be  able  to  gratify  his  ambition 
by  buying  a  barrel  and  a  horse.  On  learning  my 
situation,  he  gave  up  for  a  time  the  ambition  of 
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his  whole  life.  For  twenty-two  years  he  had 
been  carrying  water  in  the  street,  and  he 
now  devoted  his  hundred  crowns  to  my  future 
prospects. 

(Desplein  at  these  words  clutched  Bianchon's 
arm  tightly.  The  remembrance  of  Bourgeat's 
self-sacrifice  profoundly  moved  him.) 

"  He  gave  me  the  money  for  my  examination 
fees  !  The  man  understood  that  I  had  a  mission. 
He  looked  after  me,  called  me  his  boy,  lent  me 
money  to  buy  books.  He  would  come  in  softly 
to  watch  me  at  work,  and  took  a  mother's  care 
in  seeing  that  I  had  wholesome  and  abundant 
food,  instead  of  the  insufficient  nourishment  I  had 
been  having  before. 

'  The  poor  man's  heart  was  big  with  affection 
seeking  an  object.  He  had  never  been  loved  but 
by  a  poodle  that  had  died  some  time  since,  of  which 
he  would  talk  to  me,  asking  whether  I  thought 
the  Church  would  allow  Masses  to  be  said  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul.  His  dog,  said  he,  had  been  a 
good  Christian,  who  for  twelve  years  had  accom- 
panied him  to  church,  never  barking,  listening  to 
the  organ  without  opening  his  mouth,  and  crouch- 
ing beside  him  in  a  way  that  made  it  seem  as 
though  he  were  praying  too. 

"  This  man  centred  all  his  affections  in  me  ; 
he  became  to  me  the  most  thoughtful  mother, 
the  most  considerate  benefactor.  When  I  met  him 
in  the  street  he  would  throw  me  a  glance  of  in- 
telligence full  of  unutterable  dignity  ;  he  would 
pretend  to  walk  as  though  he  carried  no  weight, 
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and  seemed  happy  in  seeing  me  in  good  health  and 
well  dressed.  He  did  all  my  errands,  woke  me 
at  night  at  any  fixed  hour,  trimmed  our  lamp, 
cleaned  our  landing.  He  sawed  our  wood  and  did 
all  the  housework,  and  gave  to  all  he  did  the  grace 
of  simplicity  while  preserving  his  dignity. 

"  When  I  left  this  good  fellow  to  be  surgeon  at 
the  hospital,  I  felt  an  indescribable  pain,  knowing 
that  he  could  no  longer  live  with  me.  But  he 
comforted  himself  with  the  prospect  of  saving 
up  money  enough  for  me  to  take  my  degree,  and 
he  made  me  promise  to  go  and  see  him  whenever 
I  had  a  day  out. 

"  Bourgeat  was  proud  of  me  ;  he  loved  me  for 
my  own  sake  and  for  his  own.  If  you  look  up  the 
thesis  I  wrote  for  my  degree,  you  will  see  that  I 
dedicated  it  to  him.  During  the  last  year  of  my 
residence  in  hospital,  I  earned  enough  to  repay  all 
I  owed  to  this  worthy  man  by  buying  him  a  barrel 
and  a  horse.  He  was  furious  with  rage  at  learning 
that  I  had  deprived  myself  of  spending  my  money, 
and  yet  he  was  delighted  to  see  his  wishes  fulfilled. 
He  laughed  and  scolded,  he  looked  at  his  barrel, 
at  his  horse,  and  wiped  away  a  tear,  as  he  said, 
'  It  is  too  bad  !  What  a  splendid  barrel !  You 
really  ought  not  to  have  bought  them.  Why, 
that  horse  is  a  real  clipper  !  ' 

"  I  never  saw  a  more  touching  scene.  Bourgeat 
insisted  on  buying  for  me  the  case  of  instruments 
mounted  in  silver  which  you  have  seen  in  my 
room,  and  which  is  to  me  the  most  precious  thing 
there.     Though  enchanted  with  my  first  success, 
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never  did  the  least  sign  escape  him  which  might 
imply,  '  This  man  owes  all  to  me  !  '  And  yet, 
but  for  him,  I  should  have  died  of  want ;  he  had 
eaten  bread  rubbed  with  garlic  that  I  might  have 
coffee  to  enable  me  to  sit  up  at  night. 

'  Bourgeat  fell  ill.  As  you  may  suppose,  I 
passed  my  nights  by  his  bedside,  and  the  first  time 
I  pulled  him  through.  But  two  years  after  he  had 
a  relapse.  In  spite  of  the  utmost  care,  and  the 
greatest  exertions  of  science,  he  succumbed.  No 
king  was  ever  nursed  as  he  was.  To  snatch  that 
man  from  death,  Bianchon,  I  tried  unheard  of 
things.  I  wanted  him  to  live  long  enough  to  show 
him  his  work  accomplished,  to  realize  all  his  hopes, 
to  give  expression  to  the  only  need  for  gratitude 
that  ever  filled  my  heart,  to  quench  a  fire  that 
burns  in  me  to  this  day. 

'  Bourgeat,  my  second  father,  died  in  my  arms. 
(Desplein  went  on,  after  a  pause,  visibly  moved.) 
He  was  an  ardent  Catholic.  He  loved  the  Holy 
Virgin.  His  faith  was  perfect,  but  he  never  said 
a  word  to  me  about  my  lack  of  Religion.  When  he 
was  dying  he  entreated  me  to  spare  no  expense 
that  he  might  have  every  possible  benefit  of  clergy. 
I  had  a  Mass  said  for  him  every  day.  Often  in  the 
night  he  would  tell  me  of  his  fears  as  to  his  future 
fate.  He  feared  his  life  had  not  been  good  enough. 
For  whom  then  is  there  a  Paradise,  if  there  be  a 
Paradise  ?  He  received  the  last  sacrament  like 
the  saint  that  he  was,  and  his  death  was  worthy  of 
his  life. 

'T  alone  followed  him  to  the  grave.     When  I 
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had  laid  my  only  benefactor  to  rest,  I  looked  about 
to  see  how  I  could  pay  my  debt  to  him. 

"  He  had  neither  family  nor  friends,  neither  wife 
nor  child.  But  he  believed.  He  had  a  religious 
conviction  ;  had  I  any  right  to  dispute  it  ?  He 
had  spoken  to  me  timidly  of  Masses  said  for  the 
repose  of  the  dead.  He  would  not  impress  it  on 
me  as  a  duty,  thinking  it  would  be  a  form  of  re- 
payment for  his  services.  As  soon  as  I  had  money 
enough,  I  paid  to  Saint  Sulpice  for  four  Masses  every 
year.  As  the  only  thing  I  can  do  for  Bourgeat 
is  thus  to  satisfy  his  pious  wishes,  on  the  days 
when  this  Mass  is  said  I  go  for  his  sake  and  say  the 
required  prayers,  and  I  say  with  the  good  faith 
of  a  sceptic  :  '  Great  God,  if  there  is  a  sphere 
which  Thou  hast  appointed  after  death  for  those 
who  have  been  perfect,  remember  good  Bourgeat ; 
and  if  he  should  have  anything  to  suffer,  let  me 
suffer  it  for  him,  that  he  may  enter  all  the  sooner 
into  what  is  called  Paradise  !  ' 

"  That,  my  dear  fellow,  is  as  much  as  a  man 
who  holds  my  opinions  can  allow  himself.  But 
God  must  be  a  great  deal  better  than  we  think. 
He  cannot  owe  me  any  grudge.  I  swear  to  you,  I 
would  give  my  whole  fortune,  if  faith  such  as 
Bourgeat's  could  enter  my  brain." 

Bianchon  was  with  Desplein  all  through  his  last 
illness,  and  at  his  death,  and  he  dares  not  say  that 
the  great  surgeon  died  an  atheist.  Love  had 
entered  his  heart.  A  brother  man  had  taught 
him  an  abiding  gratitude.  May  not  God  have 
taught  him  the  reality  of  Eternal  things  ? 
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Bourgeat  was  only  a  little  less  poor  than  Desplein 
in  respect  to  money,  much  poorer  than  he  in  the 
powers  of  intellect,  but  out  of  the  wealth  of  his 
moral  nature  he  ministered  to  the  heart  of  his  friend, 
broke  through  the  crust  of  egotism  that  hardship 
and  misery  had  formed  over  his  nobler  qualities, 
and  established  lasting  bonds  between  him  and 
an  unseen  world  in  which  he  professed  not  to 
believe. 

There  is  One  we  know  of,  who  was  rich — rich 
as  God  is  rich  in  the  ownership  of  all  things  created 
— who  made  Himself  poor,  that  He  might  be  on  a 
level  with  men,  and  understand  their  limitations 
and  disabilities,  their  sorrows  and  temptations,  and 
that  He  might  share  everything  with  them  that 
makes  life  hard — poverty  and  contempt,  homeless- 
ness  and  friendlessness,  work  and  weariness,  sleep- 
lessness and  pain,  hunger  and  thirst,  hatred  and 
betrayal — everything,  except  Sin. 

And  His  idea  in  doing  all  this  was  to  prove  that 
the  Creator  loves  the  work  of  His  hands,  that  the 
Father  is  a  Redeemer.  He  spent  His  life,  and 
laid  down  His  life  that  He  might  break  through  the 
crust  of  egotism  that  this  hard  world  forms  above 
our  souls,  and  wake  the  response  of  love  and  grati- 
tude towards  Himself,  knowing  that  if  He  could 
bind  us  by  ties  of  gratitude,  we  should  all  our  days 
be  trying  to  repay  our  Debt  to  Him. 

And  Debt  means  Duty,  and  Duty  means  Char- 
acter, and  Character  means  Heaven. 

And  that  is  God's  way  of  lifting  us  to  Heaven. 

"  As  therefore  ye  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord, 
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so  walk  in  Him,  rooted  and  builded  up  in  Him,  and 
stablished  in  your  faith — abounding  in  gratitude." 

Desplein  wanted  Bourgeat  to  live  that  he  might 
repay  him  with  gratitude,  and  that  the  good  man 
might  have  the  joy  of  seeing  the  student  whom  he 
had  befriended  take  a  high  position  in  his  pro- 
fession. Who  knows  but  that  Bourgeat  did  see  it, 
after  all  ?  And  who  knows  but  that  those  whom 
we  love  best,  and  who  have  been  the  inspiration 
of  our  lives,  shall  be  the  first,  when  this  earthly 
life  is  done  with,  to  welcome  us  at  the  gates  of 
heaven  ? 

We  sometimes  imagine  that  we  assume  a  certain 
moral  elegance,  after  having  rendered  anyone  a 
service,  to  discourage  gratitude.  "  Oh !  do  not 
thank  me!"  we  say.  But  that  may  be  a  great 
imprudence  and  miscalculation,  to  take  away  from 
the  thankful  heart  the  only  way  of  expressing  its 
feelings.  If  we  discourage  his  thanks  we  make  him 
think  that  in  serving  him  we  had  no  real  sentiment 
of  loving-kindness.  If  what  we  did,  we  only  did 
as  a  sort  of  proper  obligation,  our  action  loses  all 
its  charming  spontaneity  and  disinterestedness. 

Not  so  did  the  Master.  He  put  His  soul  into  His 
beneficences.  He  helped  men  because  He  loved 
them,  and  He  took  great  pleasure  in  their  gratitude. 

There  does  not  exist  for  a  man  who  is  truly  a 
man,  above  the  pleasure  of  giving,  any  pleasure 
more  living  and  more  sweet  than  that  of  hearing 
the  expression  of  a  grateful  heart.  With  much 
more  reason  must  it  be  true  of  God — our  Father  who 
gives  us  life — from  whose  heart  springs  mother- 
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love  and  father-love — who  shows  us  that  innumer- 
able multitude  of  little  acts  of  kindness  by  which 
the  golden  thread  of  existence  is  kept  unbroken — 
who  illumines  our  minds  with  thoughts  and  grants 
us  at  times  emotions  that  transfigure  our  being — 
who  is  constantly  impelling  us  towards  higher  and 
nobler  life  ;  with  much  more  reason  does  God 
ask  of  us  our  gratitude  and  take  pleasure  in  our 
thanks,  however  imperfect  they  may  be.  Says 
the  grateful  Cordelia  in  "  King  Lear," 

"  How  shall  I  live  and  work  to  match  thy  goodness, 
My  life  will  be  too  short  and  every  measure  fail  me." 

And  Kent  replies,  "  To  be  acknowledged,  madam, 
is  o'erpaid." 

There  speaks  the  shy  reluctance  of  the  human 
heart  to  hear  of  gratitude.  But  God  knows  how 
the  stirring  up  of  deeds  that  make  for  thankful- 
ness, and  the  payment  and  repayment  of  debts  of 
gratitude  in  words  and  actions  too,  would  make  of 
life  a  thousandfold  more  mercy  than  it  is. 


LONGFELLOW'S  "GOLDEN  LEGEND" 

OR 

LOVE  AND  SACRIFICE 


"  Our  world,  which  for  its  Babels  wants  a  scourge 
And  for  its  wilds  a  husbandman,  acclaims 
The  crucifix  that  came  of  Nazareth." 

George  Meredith. 

"  A  young  girl's  love  is  a  kind  of  piety.  We  must  approach 
it  with  adoration,  if  we  are  not  to  profane  it,  and  with  poetry 
if  we  are  to  understand  it.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  world 
which  gives  us  a  sweet,  ineffable  impression  of  the  ideal,  it  is 
this  trembling,  modest  love.  To  deceive  it  would  be  a  crime. 
Merely  to  watch  its  unfolding  life  is  bliss  to  the  beholder  ; 
he  sees  in  it  the  birth  of  a  divine  marvel." 

Amiel's  Journal. 

"  There  can  be  no  spiritual  being  (saint  or  Infinite  Father), 
who  does  not  go  out  of  his  isolated  selfhood  to  win  his  life  in 
others,  who  does  not  share  his  life  in  order  to  gain  a  spiritual 
fellowship,  who  does  not  endure  suffering  to  produce  a  more 
general  joy."  Rufus  Jones. 

"  For  Love's  strength  standeth  in  Love's  Sacrifice, 
And  whoso  suffers  most  hath  most  to  give." 

Hamilton  King. 


Longfellow's  "  Golden  Legend,"  or 
Love  and  Sacrifice 

All  our  life  is  like  a  tale  that  is  told.  And  its 
meaning  is  better  to  be  grasped  in  a  story  than  in 
any  other  way.  Our  Religion  begins  with  a  story, 
and  the  best  part  of  Religion  is  always  to  be  put 
into  story  form.  True  it  is  that  the  Mystery  and 
the  Passion,  the  Love  and  the  Sacrifice  can  never 
be  expressed  in  words,  but  they  will  hover  round 
a  story. 

The  poet  takes  us  completely  into  his  confidence 
in  the  "  Golden  Legend."  In  the  prologue  and 
the  epilogue,  he  sets  forth  plainly  the  interpretation 
of  this  story  of  human  life. 

Outside  Strasburg  Cathedral,  on  a  stormy  night, 
Lucifer  and  the  powers  of  the  air,  his  servants,  are 
gathered  on  a  mission  of  destruction.  They  are 
going  to  ruin  that  consecrated  building.  And  first 
they  try  their  malice  on  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
which  crowns  the  spire.     Lucifer  commands  them. 

"  Hasten  I  hasten  ! 
O  ye  spirits, 

From  its  station  drag  the  ponderous 
Cross  of  iron,  that  to  mock  us 
Is  uplifted  high  in  air." 

In  the  story  that  follows,  the  Evil  One  is  de- 
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feated  by  the  Cross.  That  is  the  symbol  of  divine, 
redeeming  love.  Though  it  be  only  lifted  up  in 
the  heart  of  a  simple  girl,  Lucifer  is  powerless 
against  it.  So  his  first  onslaught  is  against  the 
sacred  symbol  on  the  Strasburg  spire.  It  will  be 
a  good  omen  for  him  if  he  can  destroy  it.  But  his 
servants  are  baffled  ;   they  reply  : 

"  Oh  !   we  cannot !     . 
For  around  it 

All  the  Saints  and  Guardian  Angels 
Throng  in  legions  to  protect  it ; 
They  defeat  us  everywhere." 

Similarly,  with  the  bells,  the  casements,  and  the 
portals  of  the  house  of  God.  The  evil  spirits  hurl 
their  rage  against  them  in  vain.  The  consecration 
of  the  place  is  a  power  not  to  be  overcome.  Lucifer 
has  no  option  but  to  hurry  away,  hoping  that 
Time,  the  great  destroyer,  will  effectively  wreck 
the  building.  Nothing  daunted,  he  proceeds  to 
his  next  task.  He  thinks  he  has  an  easy  prey  in 
Prince  Henry,  who  is  possessed  with  the  evil 
passion  of  self-love.  And  he  leads  him  on,  by 
subtle  persuasions,  to  seek  his  own  cure  even 
at  the  cost  of  another's  life,  knowing  that  it  will 
mean  the  ruin  of  everything  that  is  noble  in  his 
manhood.  But  the  very  method  that  he  uses  to 
undo  the  Prince  proves  his  own  undoing.  For 
Sacrifice  has  a  mysterious  power  of  redeeming  all 
that  it  touches.  It  is  again  the  Cross  which  wins 
the  victory  over  evil. 

The  Cross  can  no  more  be  separated  from  human 
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life  than  Sacrifice  be  expelled  from  Love.  The 
Cross  of  Christ  is  composed  of  many  other  crosses 
— is  the  centre,  the  type,  the  essence  of  all  crosses. 
We  must  suffer  with  Christ,  whether  we  believe 
in  Him  or  not.  We  must  suffer  for  the  sin  of 
others  as  for  our  own,  and  in  that  suffering  we 
find  a  healing  and  purifying  power.  That  is  what 
gives  to  Christianity,  in  its  simplest  and  most  un- 
lettered form,  its  force  and  life. 

Wherever  there  is  a  good  deed,  into  which  the 
sacrifice  of  love  enters  (and  that  is  the  essence  of 
every  beneficence),  that  counts  ten  thousand  times 
more  than  the  best  sermons  in  the  world.  The 
Cross  of  Christ  gives  Him  more  power  over  the 
souls  of  men  than  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The 
curse  of  life  is  that  we  do  not  love.  Christ  has 
delivered  us  from  the  curse  of  that  law  by  proving 
that  God  loves.  And  thus  He  saves  humanity 
from  humanity's  great  sin,  which  is  selfishness. 
We  cannot  be  saved,  i.e.  attain  to  moral  health, 
except  we  have  within  us  the  power  which  saves 
others.  We  can  only  heal  one  another  with  blood, 
whether  it  comes  from  sacrifice  or  the  feebler  pain 
of  sympathy.  And  that  is  the  lesson  of  the 
"  Golden  Legend." 

There  are  two  great  characters  in  the  story — 
Prince  Henry  and  Elsie. 

Prince  Henry  represents  self-love.  He  dwells 
in  the  Castle  of  Vautsberg  on  the  Rhine.  He  is 
sick  with  a  nameless  malady — a  strange,  mysterious 
disease  that  fills  him  with  perpetual  brooding  and 
morbidness.     "  A  smouldering  dull  flame  burns  in 
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his  veins  sending  up  vapours  to  the  head."  All 
pleasures  are  surrendered.  He  receives  no  guests, 
holds  no  feasts,  never  goes  abroad.  The  old  castle 
falls  into  melancholy.  The  rooks  sit  on  the  turrets 
unmolested.  The  Prince  himself  spends  most  of 
his  time  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  tenants, 
Gottlieb,  an  old  farmer,  Elsie's  father. 

Elsie  Is  a  maiden  as  fair  as  a  flower,  the  very- 
ideal  of  simple  womanhood.  Forgetful  of  herself, 
she  pities  all  who  are  in  sorrow.  She  is  disturbed 
and  distressed  by  the  Prince's  trouble,  and,  for 
thinking  of  some  way  of  helping  him,  sometimes 
at  night  she  cannot  sleep. 

She  is  the  light  of  her  parents'  eyes  and  the 
comfort  of  their  hearts.  Of  late,  they  have 
noticed  how  quiet  and  serious  she  has  grown,  as 
if  strange  fancies  were  coming  and  going  in  her 
mind.  And,  instead  of  the  mild  and  docile  Elsie 
that  used  to  be,  she  has  become  wayward  and 
determined,  telling  them  betimes  of  visions  and 
dreams,  and  of  weird  thoughts  that  have  visited 
her.  But  she  does  not  tell  them  of  the  great,  deep 
longing  that  is  rising  in  her  heart,  to  save  the 
Prince.  At  night-time  in  her  own  little  room,  she 
would  trust  her  desires  to  her  Saviour  : 

"  My  Redeemer  and  my  Lord, 
I  beseech  Thee,  I  entreat  Thee, 
Guide  me  in  each  act  and  word, 
That,  hereafter,  I  may  meet  Thee, 
Watching,  waiting,  hoping,  yearning, 
With  my  lamp  well- trimmed  and  burning." 

The  story  begins  with  the  temptation  of  the 
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Prince.  Lucifer  comes  to  him  in  the  guise  of  a 
travelling  physician,  telling  him  that  he  can  cure 
incurable  diseases.  He  had  heard  of  the  Prince's 
malady,  while  detained  by  a  storm  in  the  village 
and  had  hastened  thither,  at  once,  to  proffer 
assistance.  Prince  Henry  says  that  all  the  doctors 
of  Salerno,  that  famous  school  of  medicine,  had 
sent  him  word  there  was  no  cure,  save  one — and 
that  was  impossible  from  its  very  nature.  Lucifer 
enquires  what  that  might  be.  The  Prince  hands 
him  the  scroll,  on  which  is  written  : 

"  Not  to  be  cured,  yet  not  incurable  ! 
The  only  remedy  that  remains 
Is  the  blood  that  flows  from  a  maiden's  veins, 
Who  of  her  own  free  will  shall  die, 
And  give  her  life  as  the  price  of  yours  !  " 

The  devil  pretends  that  it  is  a  strange,  im- 
practicable idea.  And  yet  .  .  .  one  can  never  tell, 
.  .  .  that  kind  of  madness  might  find  its  way  into 
some  maiden's  mind.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  it  is 
quite  absurd  ;  it  would  be  better  to  take  a  sensible 
remedy,  like  alcohol,  for  example.  Alcohol,  the 
elixir  of  perpetual  youth  : 

"  It  assuages  every  pain, 
Cures  all  disease,  and  gives  again 
To  age,  the  swift  delights  of  youth." 

The  Prince  hesitates.  The  devil  assures  him 
that  it  is  quite  harmless.  An  angel  hovering  in 
the  air  warns  him  not  to  drink  : 

"  This  fearful  curse  shakes  the  great  universe." 
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Lucifer  calls  upon  him  to  drink,  and,  dis- 
appearing, promises  in  evil  words,  unheard  by 
the  Prince, 

' '  Thy  soul  shall  sink  down  into  the  great  abyss 
From  which  no  plummet  nor  rope 
Ever  drew  up  the  silver  sand  of  hope." 

Prince  Henry  drinks,  and  at  once  through  every 
vein  runs  the  fever  of  youth.  A  rapture  fills 
his  brain !  He  thinks  he  is  cured.  The  band 
of  steel  that  so  long  had  pressed  upon  his  breast 
is  lifted  off  and  he  at  last  finds  rest.  But  the 
angel  says : 

"  It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  fire  from  which  the  air  has  been 
taken, 
It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  sand,  when  the  hour-glass  is  not 

shaken, 
It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  tide  between  the  ebb  and  the 

flow, 
It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  wind  between  the  flaws  that 
blow  ; 
With  fiendish  laughter, 
Hereafter, 
This  false  physician 
Will  mock  thee  in  thy  perdition." 

And,  truly  enough,  there  is  no  healing  in  the 
fiery  draught.  The  Prince  falls  into  unnatural 
sleep,  only  to  waken  with  the  blight  of  pain  in 
his  heart  and  bitter  contrition.  His  attendant 
finds  him  stretched  on  the  floor  as  if  in  a  swoon, 
his  features  changed  almost  past  recognition. 
Priests  come  flocking  in  and  carry  him  off  to  the 
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church,  where  they  chant  the  Mass  for  the  Dead, 
and  three  times  lay  upon  his  head  a  shovelful  of 
churchyard  clay,  saying : 

"  This  is  a  sign  that  thou  art  dead, 
So  in  thy  heart  be  penitent." 

Then  they  clothe  him  in  a  cloak  of  hodden-gray, 
and  give  him  a  wallet  and  a  bell  to  warn  all 
travellers  to  keep  away  from  him  : 

"  And  forth  from  the  chapel  door  he  went 
Into  disgrace  and  banishment." 

The  Prince  seeks  refuge  in  the  little  farm  at 
Odenwald,  where  live  Gottlieb  and  Ursula,  with 
their  daughter,  Elsie. 

"  These  worthy  people,  unappalled 
By  fear  of  death,  or  priestly  word, 
A  holy  family  that  made 
Each  meal  a  supper  of  the  Lord, 
Took  him  beneath  their  watch  and  ward 
For  love  of  him  and  Jesu's  sake." 

One  evening,  in  the  kitchen,  Ursula  is  spinning 
in  the  twilight,  Gottlieb  asleep  in  his  chair,  Elsie 
sitting  in  the  doorway  with  two  younger  children 
telling  the  story  of  little  Red  Riding  Hood,  while 
the  Prince  is  pacing  to  and  fro  in  his  room 
overhead.  The  old  mother  gets  her  skein  of 
silk  very  much  tangled  up  and  calls  out  to  Elsie 
to   come    and    help   her.     This    wakes    Gottlieb : 
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the  lamp  is  lighted,  and  they  all  sing  the  Evening 
Song  : 

"  O  gladsome  Light 
Of  the  Father  Immortal 
And  of  the  celestial 
Sacred  and  blessed 
Jesus,  our  Saviour. 

"  Now  to  the  sunset 
Again  hast  Thou  brought  us 
And,  seeing  the  evening 
Twilight,  we  bless  Thee, 
Praise  Thee,  adore  Thee. 

"  Father  Omnipotent, 
Son,  the  life-giver, 
Spirit,  the  Comforter, 
Worthy  at  all  times 
Of  worship  and  wonder." 

The  Prince  comes  down  as  they  are  singing, 
and  standing  at  the  door,  at  the  close  of  the  song, 
says/'  Amen  !  " 

"  Who  was  that  said  '  Amen  '  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  Prince,"  says  Elsie  ;  "  would  I 
could  do  something  for  his  sake  !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  replies  her  father,  "  no  one  can  do  that  ; 
he  will  surely  die,  except  the  dear  God  work  a 
miracle,  or  unless  some  maiden  offers  her  life,  and 
is  willing  to  die  in  his  stead." 

"  I  will,"  says  Elsie. 

"  FooUsh  child,"  is  her  mother's  reproof,  "  thou 
shouldst  not  say  what  thou  dost  not  mean." 

"  I  mean  it  truly." 

The  children  are  put  to  bed,  and  the  old  folk 
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are  left  wondering  at  their  strange,  wayward 
daughter.  But,  that  night,  Elsie  does  not  go  to 
bed  ;  instead,  she  kneels  and  prays  : 

"  My  Redeemer  and  my  Lord, 
If  my  feeble  prayer  can  reach  Thee, 
Even  as  Thou  hast  died  for  me  ; 
More  sincerely 

Let  me  follow  where  Thou  leadest, 
Let  me,  bleeding  as  Thou  bleedest, 
Die,  if  dying  I  may  give 
Life  to  one  who  asks  to  live 
And  more  nearly, 
Dying  thus,  resemble  Thee  !  " 

Then  she  enters  her  parents'  room,  weeping,  and 
telling  them  she  is  resolved  to  give  her  life  to 
purchase  the  Prince's  life.  Dissuade  her,  they 
cannot.  Bravely  she  persists.  She  has  heard  a 
divine  call. 

"  When  Christ  ascended  triumphantly,  from  star  to  star, 
He  left  the  gates  of  heaven  ajar. 
I  had  a  vision  in  the  night 
And  saw  Him  standing  at  the  door 
Of  His  Father's  mansion,  vast  and  splendid, 
And  beckoning  to  me  from  afar." 

Then  Gottlieb  says,  "  If  it  be  of  God,  His  will 
be  done ! ' ' 


When  the  Prince  hears  of  her  resolve,  he  is 
shocked  and  horrified.  All  the  best  elements 
within  him  revolt  against  the  idea.  And  yet,  in 
his  strange  disorder,  he  entertains  it.  If  the 
malady  had  not  thrown  him  off  his  balance,  he 
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would  have  rejected  it,  once  and  for  all.  But  it 
does  not  suit  the  purposes  of  the  Devil  that  he 
should  have  the  chance  of  doing  so.  In  good 
faith,  the  Prince  seeks  the  advice  of  a  holy  man 
of  God,  a  priest  whom  he  knows  and  trusts. 
Having  no  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  he  will 
hear  from  the  lips  of  one  who  is  in  communion  with 
heaven  what  is  right  to  do.  Lucifer  dresses  him- 
self up  as  a  priest,  and  places  himself  in  the  con- 
fessional, whither  he  knows  the  Prince  will  go,  and 
gives  him  all  the  assurance  that  he  needs.  The 
idea  is  quite  right ;  she  is  only  a  peasant  girl ;  he 
is  a  Prince,  the  last  of  his  race  ;  the  Church  will 
sanction  such  a  sacrifice,  and  give  him  full  ab- 
solution. When  the  Prince  kneels  to  receive  the 
Benediction,  Lucifer  stretches  forth  his  hand,  and 
mutters  a  curse  instead  : — "  Maledictione  per- 
petua  maledicat  vos,  Pater  eternus  !  "  (May  the 
eternal  Father  curse  you  with  an  everlasting 
curse !)  And  so,  the  farewells  are  made ;  the 
good  old  parents  part  in  tears  from  their  beloved 
daughter,  and  Elsie  and  the  Prince  start  on  their 
tragic  errand  to  the  medical  school  at  Salerno  in 
Italy,  where,  according  to  the  doctors,  the  sacrifice 
is  to  be  made  and  the  cure  effected. 

Before  she  went,  Elsie  makes  the  Prince  promise 
that  he  will  never  try  to  dissuade  her  from  her 
sacred  purpose  : 

"  My  life  is  little, 
Only  a  cup  of  water 
But  pure  and  limpid. 
Take  it,  O  my  Prince  ! 
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Let  it  refresh  you, 

Let  it  restore  you. 

It  is  given  willingly, 

It  is  given  freely. 

May  God  bless  the  gift !  " 

The  journey  is  a  long  one.  The  poet  introduces 
incidents  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  contrast 
between  Elsie's  beautiful  self-sacrifice,  and  the 
Prince's  selfish  acceptance  of  such  an  offer  for  his 
healing.  Passing  through  Strasburg,  they  hear  a 
friar  preaching  on  Easter  Day  concerning  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  but  although  there  are 
all  the  phrases  of  religion,  there  is  no  reality.  The 
reality  is  in  the  heart  of  that  pure  maiden  who, 
without  the  help  of  Church  or  priest,  finds  her 
way  to  the  Cross,  and  offers  her  own  young  life 
to  save  another.  They  witness  a  miracle  play, 
"  the  Nativity  of  Jesus,"  but  though  it  is  full  of 
sacred  names,  it  has  no  more  capacity  for  nourish- 
ing the  soul  than  sawdust  for  feeding  the  body. 
The  reality  is  not  in  sacred  names,  but  in  con- 
secrated love.  Day  by  day,  as  they  ride  through 
beautiful  country,  through  town  and  village,  along 
roads  that  pass  over  mountains  and  through  forests, 
over  rushing  torrents  by  strong  bridges,  over  the 
fields  by  bridle-paths  and  down  into  broad  green 
valleys,  the  Prince  grows  stronger  in  body  and 
more  cheerful  in  mind.  He  loses  his  morbid  in- 
trospections, and  gradually  comes  to  realize  the 
wickedness  of  the  errand  on  which  he  is  going. 
He  marvels  at  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the 
soul  of  his  companion,  and  begins  to  see  the  awful 
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selfishness  which  has  permitted  him  to  accept  her 
sacrifice  on  his  behalf.  He  has  promised  not  to 
dissuade  her,  and  he  will  keep  his  promise,  but 
in  his  heart  he  resolves  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  before  he  will  let  her  die  for  him. 

Standing  alone  upon  a  terrace  by  the  sea,  he 
says  : 

"  A  single  step,  and  all  is  o'er, 
A  plunge,  a  bubble,  and  no  more, 
And  thou,  dear  Elsie,  will  be  free 
From  martyrdom  and  agony." 

At  that  moment  Elsie  joins  him,  or  he  might 
have  spared  us  the  rest  of  the  story  by  ending  it 
there — which  would  have  been  a  pity,  for  the 
end  is  the  best  of  all. 

At  last  they  reach  the  medical  school  of  Salerno. 
Lucifer  is  there,  dressed  as  a  doctor,  ready  to 
receive  them.  He  is  delighted  that  his  scheme 
has  so  far  succeeded.  He  wifl  now  have  the 
double  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  death  of  inno- 
cence and  the  ruin  of  the  manly  soul  he  has  misled. 
He  does  not  know  that  already  the  Cross  has 
baffled  him. 

Thinking  that  he  has  success  in  his  grasp,  he 
proceeds  punctiliously  : 

"  It  is  a  very  grave  and  solemn  business  ! 
We  must  not  be  precipitate.     Does  she, 
Without  compulsion,  of  her  own  free  will 
Consent  to  this  ?  " 

The  Prince  explains  that  Elsie  will  listen  to  no 
persuasion  against  it. 
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Lucifer  confidently  turns  to  Elsie, 

"  That  is  strange  !     Have  you  thought  well  of  it  ?  " 

Elsie  affirms  she  has  not  come  to  argue  but  to 
die. 

Then  Prince  Henry  breaks  in, 

"  I  forbid  it ! 
Not  one  step  farther.     For  I  only  meant 
To  put  thus  far  thy  courage  to  the  proof. 
It  is  enough.     I,  too,  have  courage  to  die, 
For  thou  hast  taught  me." 

Lucifer,  dreading  further  speech,  hurries  Elsie 
away  into  an  inner  room,  thrusts  the  Prince  back, 
and  closes  the  door  in  his  face. 

The  Prince  is  desperate. 

"  Gone  !   and  the  light  of  all  my  life  gone  with  her  ! 
A  sudden  darkness  falls  upon  the  world  ! 
Oh,  what  a  vile  and  abject  thing  am  I, 
That  purchase  length  of  days  at  such  a  cost ! 
Not  by  her  death  alone,  but  by  the  death 
Of  all  that's  good  and  true  and  noble  in  me  ! 
All  manhood,  excellence  and  self-respect, 
All  love  and  faith  and  hope  and  heart  are  dead  ! 
All  my  divine  nobility  of  nature 
By  this  one  act  is  forfeited  for  ever, 
I  am  a  prince  in  nothing  but  in  name." 

"It  is  too  late,"  derisively  calls  the  Evil  One 
from  within  the  room. 

"  It  shall  not  be  too  late,"  cries  the  Prince,  and, 
summoning  his  attendants,  they  frantically  assail 
the  door,  burst  it  open,  rush  in,  and  save  Elsie. 
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Away  back  at  the  little  farm  in  the  Odenwald, 
two  old  people  are  waiting  in  sorrow,  expecting  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  their  child.  Instead,  the 
message  comes  that  she  lives,  that  the  Prince  is 
healed,  and  has  vowed  to  wed  Elsie. 

"  God,  listening,  must  have  overheard 
The  prayers,  that  without  sound  or  word 
Their  hearts  in  secrecy  had  said." 

•  ••••• 

The  Cross  has  triumphed.  Love  and  sacrifice 
in  the  heart  of  a  girl  have  proved  stronger  than 
all  the  doctrines  of  medical  science,  and  all  the 
forms  of  conventional  religion,  and  all  the  subtleties 
of  the  Evil  One. 

"  O  beauty  of  holiness, 
Of  self-forgetfulness,  of  lowliness  ! 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  deed  divine 

Is  written  in  characters  of  gold 

That  never  shall  grow  old, 

But  thro'  all  ages 

Burn  and  shine,  with  soft  effulgence  ! 

O  God,  it  is  Thy  indulgence 

That  fills  the  world  with  the  bliss 

Of  a  good  deed  like  this  !  " 


AN  AFTER-WORD 

"  For  wisdom  dealt  with  mortal  powers, 
Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors." 

Certain  fluffy  little  parachutes  come  floating  over 
my  garden  carrying  seeds.  Some  of  them  stop 
there,  and  some  go  floating  on  over  walls  and  over 
trees  to  other  gardens.  That  is  one  of  Nature's 
ways  of  getting  her  seeds  sown. 

I  find  that  people  don't  mind  hearing  a  good 
story  a  second  time.  I  have  proved  it,  for  I  have 
told  these  stories  over  and  over  again  in  different 
places.  And  now  I  give  them  a  wider  range  by 
putting  them  in  a  book. 

The  authors  have  provided  the  parachutes  and 
the  seeds,  and  I  have  but  shaken  them  out  and 
set  them  a-flying.  May  a  kindly  Providence  give 
favourable  winds  to  carry  the  seeds  till  they  rest 
where  they  may  grow  up  into  pleasant  plants ! 

HERBERT  SNELL 

Caterham  Valley 
1920 
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ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER'S  NEW  BOOK 

THE  STUFF  OF  LIFE.     Forty-two  brief  Talks  on 

Daily  Duty  and  Religion.  By  Archibald  Alexander,  M.A., 
B.D.,  Author  of  "The  Glory  in  the  Grey"  (Sixth  Edition),  "A 
Day  at  a  Time  "  (Third  Edition).     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

It  is  four  years  since  Mr  Alexander  issued  his  "A  Day  at  a  Time  "  and  repeated 
enquiries  have  been  made  when  another  book  was  coming  ;  the  publishers  have  great 
confidence  that  readers  of  "The  Stuff  of  Life"  will  find  it  a  volume  worth  the  long 
wait. 

A  FINE  BOOK  BY  A  NEW  AUTHOR 

PROBLEMS  THAT  PERPLEX.      By  the   Rev. 

J.  W.  G.  Ward,  Minister  of  New  Court  Congregational  Church, 
Tollington  Park.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

The  problems  are  those  that  affect  everybody  and  are  treated  in  a  manly  and 
helpful  manner.  New  Court  has  been  efficiently  served  in  the  past  by  famous  pastors, 
Dr  Campbell  Morgan  and  the  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies.  Of  the  new  minister  the 
British  Weekly  says:  "That  very  able  young  minister  at  New  Court  Church, 
Tollington  Park,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  G.  Ward,  can  gather  round  him  on  a  hot  June 
evening  a  congregation  which  fills  his  Church,  even  to  the  farthest  window-seats  of 
the  galleries.  There  is  a  very  stimulating  earnestness  of  purpose  in  Mr  Ward's 
methods."    This  book  shows  that  statement  true. 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  HEDGE.     By  the  Rev. 

Sydney  Smith.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

From  the  Preface  :  "  These  pages  are  not  those  of  a  romance,  nor  of  a  biography, 
though  they  savour  somewhat  of  both.  They  contain  the  simple  story  of  a  life  ;  one 
of  varied  experience  in  Church  and  Nonconformity,  derived  for  the  most  part  while 
engaged  in  the  ministry  of  first  one  and  then  the  other,  and  resulting  in  a  venture  to 
estimate  some  of  the  great  good,  the  bad,  and  the  indifferent  which  characterises  all 
the  Churches.  He  has  proved  that  the  sun  shines  on  both  sides  of  the  hedge,  the 
same  fruits  may  be  seen  in  each  garden." 

THE   HIDDEN   HAPPINESS.      By  Stephen  B. 

Stanton,  Author  of  "The  Essential  Life."  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5s.  net. 

A  very  refreshing  volume  of  essays.  It  bristles  with  sane  and  sensible  advice, 
with  fine  bits  of  figurative  writing  and  with  unforgettable  epigrams.  Rich  in  sug- 
gestive thought. 

DIVERTING  STORIES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Lkachman.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

The  funny  side  of  a  Clergyman's  life  is  reflected  in  these  descriptions  of  his  ex- 
perience with  choir  boys,  organists,  and  o'her  Church  officials.  The  Challenge 
says  the  book  deserves  to  rank  with  Walsham  How's  "  Lighter  Moments,"  which  is 
high  praise.     Will  furnish  many  a  good  laugh. 
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THE     LAND     OF     FORGOTTEN    THINGS. 

Stories  for  Children.  By  Edward  W.  Lewis,  Author  of  "The 
Magic  Pen,"  etc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

There  is  a  beautiful  winsomeness  and  real  sympathy  with  the  child  mind  in  these 
talks  to  the  little  ones.  In  "  The  Magic  Pen  "  it  was  his  study  folk,  Susan  the  Pot 
Cat,  etc.,  who  largely  stimulated  Mr  Lewis'  imagination  to  the  delight  of  his 
readers  ;  in  "  The  Land  of  Forgotten  Things  "  he  makes  a  confidant  of  Peter,  a  very 
wide-awake  boy. 

THE     LEGEND     OF     THE     SANCTUARY 

FLOWERS,  and  other  Stories  for  Children.  By  George 
Critchley,  Author  of  "  The  Legend  of  the  Silver  Cup."  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

It  is  twenty-one  years  since  "The  Legend  of  the  Silver  Cup"  appeared,  and 
numerous  requests  have  been  received  by  the  publishers  for  a  further  volume  from 
Mr  Critchley.  At  last  the  request  is  able  to  be  fulfilled,  and  it  is  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
fidence that  no  disappointment  will  result  that  the  present  volume  is  put  forth.  The 
Same  rare  faculty  of  interesting  by  parables  is  again  in  evidence. 

THE    GREAT   WHITE   TRAIL.      By  the   Rev. 

Fred  T.  Salter,  Author  of  "A  Boy's  Ideals  of  Religion." 
Royal  32mo,  paper,  9d.  net. 

A  very  fine  spirited  appeal  to  public  school  boys  and  others  to  enter  on  the  Great 
White  Trail ;  in  presenting  these  visions  of  Boyhood  the  author  aims  at  instilling 
into  boys'  hearts  and  minds  a  noble  and  manly  ideal. 

CHARLES    (Lieut.-Col.   C.   H.  Blackburne,    D.S.O., 

5th  Dragoon  Guards).  A  Memoir  by  his  brother,  Lionel  S. 
Blackburne,  St  Mark's,  Portsmouth.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net, 

A  graphic  account  of  an  active  man's  life  in  Canada,  Klondyke,  South  Africa,  and 
service  in  the  great  war  till  death  by  drowning  in  the  Irish  Sea  in  German  attack  on 
the  R. M.S.  Leinster. 

PREACHERS'  HELPS.  Outlines  of  Sermons  and 
Hints  to  Preachers  and  Teachers.  Compiled  by  John  Ellis, 
Editor  of  "The  Tool  Basket,"  "  Seed  Basket,"  etc.  etc.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

This  accomplished  compiler  has  again  provided  splendid  material  for  busy 
preachers  and  teachers.  Illustrations,  outlines,  Sunday  School  and  Temperance 
Addresses  and  pithy  paragraphs  abound. 

NEW  VOLUME  IN  THE  HEART  AND  LIFE  BOOKLETS 

THREE  COMRADES  OF  JESUS.  By  Dr  Watson. 

Paper,  is.  net;  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

Bibles  Studies  of  Peter,  James,  and  John  are  here  provided  in  an  altogether  fres 
setting.     This  will  form  one  of  the  most  acceptable  additions  to  this  series,  which  has 
been  wonderfully  successful  in  its  contents. 
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H.  R.  ALLENSON,  Ltd.,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE  SHATTERED  TEMPLE,  and  other  Ad- 
dresses to  Young  People.  By  the  Rev.  John  Eames,  M.A., 
Author  of  "Sermons  to  Boys  and  Girls."  Handsome  cloth, 
crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

It  is  thirteen  years  since  Mr  Eames'  former  book  appeared,  which  won  for  itself 
and  its  author  very  well-deserved  repute.  This  new  volume  will  be  found  worth  the 
waiting  for,  the  illustrations  being  of  a  particularly  fascinating  character. 

MIND  THE  STEP.  Thirty  Sermons  in  Signs  for 
Girls  and  Boys.    By  Rev.  H.  G.  Tunnicliff.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net 

TWELVE  INSPIRING  STORIES 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  SILVER  CUP,  and 

other  Stories  for  Children.  By  the  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Critchlev, 
B.A.  With  twelve  choice  Illustrations.  Handsome  cloth,  crown 
8vo,  5s.  net.  [Fourth  Edition. 

The  Methodist  Times. — "  Rarely  have  we  come  across  such  a  delightful  series  of 
'Legends'  as  the  dozen  so  beautifully  told  by  Mr  Critchley.  They  all  illustrate 
Scripture  truths  in  such  graphic  style  as  to  hold  the  attention  of  all  young  people, 
and  they  teach  the  lessens  very  clearly  without  being  too  obtrusive.  We  thank 
the  author  for  the  book,  which  will  be  a  great  help  to  those  who  speak  often  to 
children." 

S.S.  Chronicle. — "  We  have  read  some  of  them  to  children  and  have  had  no  rest 
since  from  the  demand,  'Read  us  another.'  It  is  not  often  that  one  comes  acro>s 
a  book  for  the  Sunday  hour  with  children  that  one  can  recommend  so  heartily  and 
unqualifiedly  as  '  The  Legend  of  the  Silver  Cup.'" 

SERMONS  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.     By  John 

Eames,  B.A.     With  complete  Index.     Crown  8vo,  2%.  6d.  net. 

[Second  Edition. 

Methodist  Times. — "Examples  of  what  children's  address^*  ought  to  be — simple 
in  language,  but  pointed  in  teaching." 

Livirpool  Pnst. — "  The  illustrations  made  use  of  are  excellent  and  instructive,  and 
always  help  to  fix  the  point  they  illustrate  on  the  memory." 

FORTY-SEVEN  OUTLINE  SERMONETTES 

ON  GOLDEN  TEXTS.  Edited  by  Rev.  G.  Currie 
Martin,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  net.  [Fourth  Edition. 

Sunday  School  Chronicle. — "  They  are  rich  in  thought,  and  exceedingly  suggestive. 
Many  a  minister  on  the  lookout  for  '  sermon  seed  '  might  go  further  and  fare  worse." 

SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 

FORTY     BIBLE     LESSONS    AND     FORTY 

ILLUSTRATIVE  STORIES  :  Or,  The  Bible  in  Lesson  and 
Story.     By  R.  M.  Brown.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

[Second  Edition. 

Forty  chapters  upon  Bible  truths  and  Bible  characters,  each  chapter  written  in  a 
manner  that  will  immediately  interest  the  children.  Accompanying  each  lesson  is  a 
delightful  illustrative  story,  together  with  a  "  Memory  Gem  "  and  an  "  Occupation," 
in  which  the  children  are  given  something  to  do  that  will  help  impress  the  truths 
that  have  been  taught.  There  is  a  wealth  of  information  and  suggestion  about  this 
book  that  will  delight  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  training  of  children. 

This  book  is  strikingly  new.  Ministers  and  other  speakers  will  find  the  numerous 
good  stories  eminently  useful  for  illustiative  purposes. 
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BIBLE  OCCUPATIONS.  Addresses  to  Young 
People.  By  the  Rev.  George  Sinclair,  Glasgow.  Hand- 
some cloth,  crown  8vo.     Two  Series,     as.  6d.  net  each. 

This  book  may  be  described  as  an  exceedingly  able  volume  showing  how  interest- 
ing and  attractive  real  Bible  studies  can  be  made.  Starting  out  with  an  intro- 
ductory address  on  "What  is  thine  Occupation?"  Mr  Sinclair  steadily  takes  the 
children  through  the  Bible  industries  as  exemplified  by  "A  Gardener,"  "A 
Shepherd,"  "A  Farmer,"  "A  Musician,"  "A  Smith,"  "  A  Nurse,"  "A  Steward," 
"A  Potter,"  etc.     In  all  sixteen  delightful  chapters. 

VERY  FRESH  VOLUME  FOR  CHILDREN 

THE     MAGIC     PEN.       Stpries   for   Children.       By 

Edward  W.  Lewis,  M.  A.,  Author  of  "The  Invisible  Companion," 

etc.     Handsome  cloth,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  3s.  iod. 

These  thirty-two  stories  are  now  published   for  the  first   time  in  volume  form. 

Speakers  to  children  will  find  in  them  much  very  useful  and  strikingly  interesting 

material  for  addresses.     Children  themselves  will  greatly  enjoy  Mr  Lewis's  study 

folk  and  his  adventures  with  them.     One  of  the  freshest  volumes  the  publishers  have 

met  with  for  some  years. 

FINE  NEW  ADDRESSES  TO  CHILDREN 

TALKS  TO  CHILDREN.     By  J.  Landels  Love. 

Handsome  cloth,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  2s.  9d. 
All  these  addresses  are  based  on  Bible  texts,  many  of  them  most  unusual ;  all  are 
well  illustrated  by  capital  story  and  anecdote.     Mr  Love's  addresses  cannot  fail  to 
interest  and  instruct  at  the  same  time. 

ANGEL  VOICES.  Being  Twenty-four  New  Addresses 
to  Children.  By  Rev.  W.  Venis  Robinson,  B.A.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  3s.  iod. 

Rev.  Charles  Joseph  writes: — "  If  you  want  to  know  how  to  make  sermonettes 
for  children,  look  out  for  '  Angel  Voices,'  a  new  volume  of  charming  addresses.  To 
those  who  have  read  '  Sunbeams  for  Sundays, '  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  '  Ange! 
Voices '  is  as  good  as  the  earlier  work.  A  true  child's  Gospel  is  in  every  address.  I 
have  no  fear  that  any  preacher  or  parent  who  may  purchase  on  my  recommendation 
will  be  disappointed.  In  my  opinion  these  'Sunbeams'  and  'Angel  Voices'  are 
unsurpassed  among  books  of  sermons  for  children." 

SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  FRESH 

THE   ROAD   OF   ADVENTURES:     A  Story   in 

Parable  for  Children.     By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Tunnicliff,  Author 

of  "Wet  Paint,"  "The  King's  Scout,"  "Mind  the  Step,"  etc. 

Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Mr  Tunnicliff 's  previous  books  have  been  very  successful.     This  new  one  breaks 

new  ground  ;  each  chapter  is  connected,  but  each  makes  a  capital  separate  address, 

the  whole  forming  a  splendid  parable  on  the  Christian  life  within  easy  comprehension 

of  young  children. 

NEW  VOLUME  BY  REV.  GEORGE  CRITCHLEY 

THE     LEGEND     OF     THE     SANCTUARY 

FLOWERS.  Fourteen  Parable  Stories  for  Children.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Critchley,  Author  of  "The  Legend  of  the  Silver 
Cup."     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

Christian  Herald.—1'  Charming  stories,  such  as  delight  young  children,  who  will 
want  them  read  again  and  again." 

British  Weekly.—'1  Fresh  in  idea  and  imagination." 
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ALEXANDER.  THE  GLORY  IN  THE  GREY.  Talks  on  Life  and 
Religion.     By  the   Rev.  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER,  M.A.,  B.D.     5s  net ;  by  post  5s.  6d. 

[Ninth  Edition. 
Bi  Geo.  H.  Morrison  writes  : — "  Its  freshness,  variety,  suggestiveness,  and  poetry  have 
fascinated  me.     It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  land  I  have  read  for  years.     I 
have  found  it  a  litt'.e  haven  of  rest  in  these  troublous  times." 

—  A  DAY  AT  A  TIME.     Talks  on  Life  and  Religion.     By  the  Rev. 

ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER,  MA.,  B.D.     3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  3s.  lOd.        [Fourth  Edition. 
The  Rev.  JOHN  Kelman,  D.D.,  writes : — "  I  find  It  everywhere  an  excellently  timely  and 
helpful  volume.     It  is  the  sort  of  book  which  is  needed  during  these  dark  days  by  large  num- 
bers of  people,  and  it  will  do  real  service  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation." 

THE  STUFF  OF   LIFE.     Forty -two  brief  talks  on  Daily  Duty 

and  Religion.     By  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER,  M.A.,  B.D.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

ALLENSOr*.  THOUGHTS  WORTH  THINKING.  A  Day-Book  of  En- 
couragement and  Cheer.  Compiled  by  H.  R.  ALLENSON.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather, 
gilt  edges,  5s.  net.  [3ixth  Edition. 

Dundee  Advertiser. — "  The  quotations  will  give  Impetus  to  the  best  that  la  In  every 
reader,  and  provide  a  measure  of  encouragement  to  him  to  face  the  difficulties  of  life  In  a 
cheerful  spirit.     A  pleasant  volume  to  send  a  friend  as  a  reminder  of  good  fellowship." 

ALLEN.  ARMELLE  NICOLAS.  By  T.  T.  Allen,  with  Introduction 
by  Prof.  Dowden.     5s.  net.    Translation  from  the  French. 

A  Great  Classic  of  the  Devotional  Life. 

ANDREWES.    PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS.     Entirely  new  reprint  of  New- 
man and  Neale's  translation.     Demy  16mo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
CHURCH  Times. — "  As  neat  and  handy  an  edition  as  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted." 

BISHOP  ANDREWES'  PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS.  Dean  Stan- 
hope's Translation.     32mo,  cloth,  Is.  net ;  leather,  2s.  net. 

Di  ALEX.  Whtte  writes  : — "  Circulate  it  with  all  your  might." 

APPLEYARD.     PEARLS  FROM  LIFE'S  OCEAN.     With  a  Foreword  by 
the  Rev.  F.  B.  MEYER,  B.A.,  D.D.     2s.  net. 
Salient  incidents  from  personal  experience.     Very  useful  illustrations. 

AUSTIN.  SEEDS  AND  SAPLINGS.  105  Original  Outline  Sermons. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  J,  AUSTIN.     2s.  net ;  postage  2d.  [Out  of  print  at  present. 

THE  CHRISTIAN. — u  A  compendium  that  will  be  of  much  practical  utility." 

BAILEY.     THE  NIGHT  WIND,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By  H.  I.  S. 

Bailey.    Paper  wrapper,  Is.  6d.  net.    Several  striking  ballads. 

BANKS.    COMMON-SENSE  TALKS  ON  HEALTH  AND  TEMPERANCE. 

By  A.  M.  BANKS      Is.  6d.  net ;  postage  2d. 
Speakers  to  men  and  women  will  here  find  much  valuable  material. 
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BER8AR8.     RHYTHM  OF  BERNARD  OF  MORLAIX.     Original  text 
and  translation  by  J.  M.  Neale.     32mo,  cloth,  Is.  net ;  leather,  2s.  net. 

Fine  New  Volume  of  Sermons. 

BERRY.     THE  CRUCIBLE  OF  EXPERIENCE.     Sermons  preached  in 
Carr's  Lane,  Birmingham.  By  the  Rev.  Sidney  M.  Berry,  M.A.     With  Portrait  Frontis- 
piece.    Cioth,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  Mr  Berry's  first  volume  of  sermons.     Twenty-three  strong  and  helpful  sermons. 

SOEHfWE.     THE  SUPERSENSUAL  LIFE.     By  J  acob  Boehme.    Paper, 

Is.  net ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 
B01LEAU.     THOUGHTS    FOR    CHRISTIAN    WOMEN.     By    the    late 

M.  G.  BOILEAU.     la.  net. 
Practical  outlines  of  Biblical  Teaching  on  Eating  and  Drinking,  Dress,  Recreaticn,  Work, 
etc     Topics  of  real  service  to  Speakers. 

BONAVEteTl?!?A.    THE    GOLDEN    ALPHABET    OF    SAINT    BONA- 

VENTURA.     Cloth,  Is.  net;  leather,  2s.  net. 

BRAY.     OLD    TIME    AND    THE    BOY;    or,    Prehistoric   Wonderland. 

By  LADY  BRAY.     With  seven  illustrations.     5s.  net. 
An  amusing  and  fascinating  story  for  children. 

BROOKS.    LECTURES  ON  PREACHING.     By  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D. 

5s.  net ;  postage  4d.  extra. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  JESUS.     By  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks, 

D.D.     5s.  net ;   post  free  5s.  5d. 

THE  PURPOSE  AND  USE  OF  COMFORT.     A  Sermon.     Paper, 

Is.  net ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 

LIFE  WITH  GOD.     A  Sermon  to  Business  Men.     Cloth,  Is.  6d. 


net ;  paper,  Is.  net. 

BROWN,  AMf^A.     WHAT  IS  WORTH  WHILE  ?    By  Anna  Robertson 

Brown.    Cloth,  Is.  6d.  net ;  paper,  Is.  net. 

BRQW&,  8.  IV!.  FORTY  BIBLE  LESSONS  AND  FORTY  ILLUS- 
TRATIVE STORIES  :  (TUB  BIBLB  IN  LESSON  AND  STORT).  By  R.  M.  BROWN.  58. 
net. 

BROWNING,  ROBERT.  CHRISTMAS  EVE.  Paper,  Is.  net;  cloth, 
la.  6d.  net. 

SAUL.      Paper,  Is.  net ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net.    [See  Heart  and  Life  Booklets. 

BUSHNELL.    THE  CHARACTER  OF  JESUS.     By  Horace  Bushnell, 

D.D      32mo,  cloth,  Is.  net;  leather,  2s.  net. 
1UTCKER.     TO  BOYS  :  TALKS  ON  PARADE.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Williams 

Butcher.     3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  3s.  lOd. 
British  Weekly. — "  Extremely  attractive  addresses.    The  book  sparkles  with  virile  and 
racy  anecdotes." 
CAIRD.     RELIGION  IN  COMMON  LIFE.     By  Principal  John  Caird, 

D.U.,  LL.D.     Paper,  Is.  net ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 
CAMERON.    CHRIST  IN  DAILY  LIFE.     Cloth,  2s.  net. 

THEIR  WEDDING  DAY,  and  other  Stories.     By  Adelaide  M. 

Cameron.     Handsome  cloth,  cr.  8vo.  2s  net. 

OHTJRCH  Times. — "  Just  the  thing  for  Mothers'  Meetings,  will  be  enjoyed  for  their  In^hi 
into  human  nature." 
CARLYLE.     HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP.     Paper,  9d.  net. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.     Paper,  9d.  net. 

CHAMBERS.  LETTERS  ON  MARRIAGE.  By  Mrs  Chambers,  la.  6d. 
net ;   postage  2d. 

R<-coramended  by  the  Dowager  Oountesa  of  Chichester,  the  Lady   Betty  Balfour,  Mrs 
Creiahton.  and  Mrs  Maude. 

REVIKW  of  Reviews. — "  Simple  and  delicate  in  style,  these  letters  give  just  the  common- 
sense  informatiou  which  is  needed." 
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•UARNLEY.     THE   SKYLARK'S   BARGAIN.     Thirty-seven  Talks  to 

Boys  and  Girls  by  the  Rev.  G-.  H.  Charnley.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

Rev.  W.  Bardsley  BRASH  in  Methodist  Recorder: — "I  have  read  them  all  with  great 
delight.    There  is  a  great  banquet  for  you  if  yoa  buy  this  book." 

Rev.  J.  Williams  Butcher  :— "  Mr  Charnley  has  the  gift  of  being  able  to  talk  to  children 
about  the  highest  things  in  a  way  that  arrests.  I  advise  preachers,  Sunday  School  workers, 
and  parents  to  buy  the  book." 

CHILD.     ROOT    PRINCIPLES    IN    RATIONAL    AND    SPIRITUAL 

THINGS.     By  THOMAS  CHILD.     164  pages,  paper,  9d.  net ;   postage  3d. 

CHURCH.    THE  GIFTS  OF  CIVILISATION.     By  Dean  Church,  M.A. 
Paper,  9d.  net ;  by  post  Is. 
The  BISHOP  OF  LONDON  saya  : — "  I  am  very  glad  that  Mr  Allenson  ia  issuing  a  cheap  edition 
of  this  beautiful  book." 

CLARKE,  W.  N.    HUXLEY  AND  PHILLIPS  BROOKS.     Bv  Prof.  W. 

Newton  Clarke,  D.D.    Fourth  Edition.    Paper,  13.  net ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 

COLEY.  NATURE  TALKS  FOR  PRIMARY  WORKERS.  By  Misa 
May  Colby.    2s.  net. 

COTTON.  TRUE  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  THE  WAR,  Compiled 
by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Compton.    2s.  net ;  by  post  2s.  2d. 

CRAKE.     THE  TRAGEDY   OF  THE   DACRES.     By  the   Rev.    E.    E. 

Ouake,  M.A.    Illustrated.    3s.6d.net;  by  post  3s.  lid.  [Out  of  print  at  present. 

A  fins  historical  romance. 

CRSTCHLEY.  THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  SILVER  CUP,  and  other  Alle- 
gories for  Children.  By  the  Rev.  GEO.  W.  OritoHLEY,  B.A.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.     5s.  net ;  by  post  53.  4d. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  SANCTUARY  FLOWERS,  and  other 

Stories  for  Children.  By  GEORGE  CRITCHLEY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 
It  is  twenty-one  years  since  "  The  Legend  of  the  Silver  Cup  "  appeared,  and  numerous 
requests  have  been  received  by  the  publishers  for  a  further  volume  from  Mr  Critchley.  At 
test  the  request  is  able  to  be  fulfilled,  and  it  is  in  a  spirit  of  confidence  that  no  disappoint- 
ment will  result  that  the  present  volume  is  put  forth.  The  same  rare  faculty  of  interesting 
by  parables  is  again  in  evidence. 

DAILY  SVfESSAGE  FROfifi  MAffY  MINDS,  A.     India  paper.      Paste  grain 

leather,  7s.  6d.  net ;  velvet  persian  7s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  2d.  extra. 
-  Also  in  deuiy  16mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. ;  postage,  4d. 

BOOKMAN. — "  A  particularly  well  chosen  day-book  of  beautiful  verses  and  prose  passages. 
Ranges  from  cheery  practical  encouragement  to  high  ideals." 

Fine  Jvlanual  for  Christian  Workers. 
DAVEY.     METHODS   OF  CHRISTIAN    WORK.      Hints  for  Preachers, 
Teachers,  and  Lay  Workera.    By  the  Bishop  of  SALISBURY,  Bishop  THORNTON,  Prebend- 
ary Oarlile,  and  other  Workers  01  the  Church  Army.     With  Foreword  by  the  Bishop 
of  LONDON.     Edited  by  Captain  W.  R.  DAVEY.     2s.  net ;  by  post  2s,  4d. 

IEATI4  AND  LSFE.     Letters  from  the  Correspondence  of  a  Parish  Priest 
Paper,  2s.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;  postage  5d. 

DOLE.    THE  THEOLOGY  OF  CIVILISATION.     By  Charles  F.  Dole, 

D.D.    Second  Edition.     3s.  6d.  net. 
Expository  Times. — "  It  is  full  of  new  thoughts." 

THE  COMING  PEOPLE.     A  Study  of  Life  in  its  Social  and  Re- 

liglous  Aspects.     By  C.  F.  Dole,  D.D.     Fifth  Edition,     3s.  6d.  net. 
MejlHODIST  RECORDER. — "  Distinctly  refreshing." 
The  Spectator. — "  Healthy  and  virile." 

DRUMMOND.     PARABLES  AND  PICTURES  FOR  PREACHERS  AND 

TEACHERS.     Ooiiipiled  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Drummond.     3s.  6d.  net. 
Capital  collection  of  anecdotes  and  dlustrationa. 

DUFF.    ILLUMINATIVE  FLASHES.    Compiled  by  James  Duff.    2s.net. 
net.     New  Collection  of  300  very  useful  illustrations. 
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DUNNETT.     THE  CHILD'S   PRAYER   BOOK.     By   Rev.  Arthur  H, 
Dunnbtt.    Paper,  6d.  net ;  by  post,  7|d. 

EAMES.    THE  SHATTERED  TEMPLE.     Addresses  to  Young  People. 
By  JOHN  EAMES,  M.A.     5s.  net ;  by  post  5s.  5d. 

SERMONS  TO   BOYS  AND   GIRLS.     By  John  Eames,  M.A 

Third  Edition.     2s.  6d.  net ;  postage  3d. 

Methodist  Times. — "  Examples  of  what  children's  addresses  ought  to  be — simple  la 
language,  but  pointed  in  teaching." 

ELLIS.  OUTLINES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS.  For  Preachers,  Teachers, 
and  Christian  Workers.  Comprising  600  Outlines  of  Addresses,  Bible  Readings,  and 
Sunday  School  Talks,  together  with  over  250  Illustrations  and  Incidents.  Compiled  by 
J.  Ellis.  Being  "  Tool  Basket,"  "  Seed  Basket,"  "  Illustrations  and  Incidents,"  bound 
in  one  volume.  3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  3s.  lOd. 
The  Christian. — "  Here  la  the  scaffolding  on  which  to  build  hundreds  of  addresses." 

— PREACHERS'    HELPS.      Outlines    of    Sermons    and   Hints   to 

Preachers  and  Teachers.    Compiled  by  John  Ellis.  { Editor  of  "  The  Tool  Basket," 
"  Seed  Basket,"  etc.  etc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
This  accomplished  compiler  has  again  provided  splendid  material  for  busy  preachers  and 

teachers.      Illustrations,  outlines,  Sunday  School  and  Temperance  Addresses  and  pithy 

paragraphs  abound. 

EVANGELIST'S   WALLET  FOR   PREACHERS,   TEACHERS, 

AND   CHRISTIAN   WORKERS.    Outlines   of   Addresses   by   J.    Ellis.    Thirteenth 
Thousand.     2s.  net ;  postage  2d. 

Local  Preacher. — "  Brimful  of  excellent  Buggestlve  outline  addresses." 

THE  PREACHER'S  AND  TEACHER'S  VADE-MECUM.     Being 


"  Evangelist's  Wallet,"  "  Outline  Sermonettes,"  and  "  By  Way  of  Illustration,"  m  one 
volume.    3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  3s.  lOd. 
DAILY  News. — "  It  might  be  called  *  Preaohing  made  easy.'  " 

TOOL   BASKET   FOR   PREACHERS.     300   Outline   Addresses. 


Complied  by  J.  Ellis.    Forty-fifth  Thousand.    2s.  net ;  postage  2d. 

SEED  BASKET  FOR  MINISTERS.     300  Outlines.     By  J.  Ellis. 

Thirty-fifth  Thousand.    2s.  net ;  postage  2d. 
Primitive  Methodist. — "  Three  hundred  excellent  outlines." 

ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  INCIDENTS.     For  Preachers,  Teachers, 


and  Christian  Workers.    250  Anecdotes  and  Facts.    Thirtieth  Thousand.    2s.  net. 

TOOLS  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  WORK.     250  Sermon  Outlines 


and  Children's  Addresses.   Collected  by  J.  Ellis.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Methodist  Times. — "  Another  valuable  volu'ne.    Just  the  suggestions  and  hints  we  so 
often  want." 

EftTWISTLE.     OUTLINE  MISSIONARY  TALKS  AND  STORIES.     By 

E.  E.  ENTWISTLE.    2s.  net ;  postage  2d. 

EVANS.    A  PRIMER  OF  FREE  CHURCH  HISTORY.     By  A.  Johnson 
EVANS.,  M.A.     Paper,  6d.  net ;  postage  2d.      Recommended  by  Dr  CLTPPORD. 

EWART.    THE  CHALK,  THE  CHILD,  THE  CITY.    Constructive  Black- 
board Talks  to  Children.    By  the  Rev.  GEO.  W.  EWART,  M.A.     With  eighteen  full-page 
Demonstrations.    Stout  paper  wrapper,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
An  especially  able  volume  of  eighteen  Object  Sermons,  some  of  the  topics:  The  Mayflower, 

Spring,  Summer,  Harvest,  Winter,  Temperance,  Christmas,  New  Year,  Boy  Scouts,  Missions, 

Girl  Guides,  etc.  etc. 

FABER.    SELECTION  FROM  F.  W.  FABER'S  HYMNS. 
Twelve  of  Faber's  beautiful  hymns,  each  complete.      Paper,  Is.  net ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 

WISHES  ABOUT  DEATH.     Fifteen  More  Hymns  from  F.  W. 

FABER.     Paper,  Is.  net ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 

FENELON.  MEDITATIONS  FOR  A  MONTH.   By  Archbishop  Fenelon. 
Paper,  Is.  net;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 
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FOX.     SEVEN  VISIONS  OF  THE  COMING  CHRIST.     Reprinted  from 
*'  Bays  of  the  Dawn,"  by  RACHEL  J.  Fox.     Or.  8vo,  Art  Paper,  la.  net ;  by  post  Is.  2d. 

FREETH.     THE  TRUE  THEOLOGY.     By  J.  T.  Freeth.     A  Reply  to 
R„  3.  Campbell.    Paper,  9d. ;  by  post  Is, 

GILES,  THE  SAVINGS  OF   BROTHER.     From  "The  Little   Flowers  of 
St  Francis."     32mo,  cloth,  Is.  net ;  leather,  2s.  net. 
Brother  Giles  has  a  message  that  comes  straight  from   a  pure  heart  which  will  kindle 
enthusiasm  for  good  and  truth  in  all  who  read  him. 

GILLIE.     WHAT  I  SAID  TO  THE  CHILDREN.     By  Rev.  R.  C.  Gillie, 

M.A.    2*.  net;  postage  2d. 


LITTLE  SERMONS  TO  THE  CHILDREN.     By  Rev.  R.  C.  Gillie, 

M.A.    2s.  net ;  postage  2d. 

LITTLE  TALKS  ON  TEMPERANCE.     By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Gillie, 


M.A.    2s.  net ;  postage  2d. 

GLEDHILL.    A  PACKET  OF  SUNLIGHT.     By  the  Rev.  Morton  Gled- 
BTLL.    2s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  2s.  lOd. 
Twenty-six  Talks  to  Children,  full  of  striking  Illustrations. 

GREENWELL.    CARMINA  CRUCIS.     3s.6d.net.     Reprint  of  very  scarce 
rolume  of  poems  by  Dora  GREENWELL,  witn  an  Introduction  by  Miss  0.  L.  MAYNARD. 
Scotsman.  — "  Among  the  best  religious  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

— SELECTED  POEMS  FROM  DORA  GREENWELL.     Chosen  and 

edited,  with  Introductions,  by  Misa  C.  L.  MATNARD.     3s.  6d.  net. 
Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle. — "  Many  will  find  comfort  and  consolation  in  these  earnest 
and  beautiful  poems." 

— EVERLASTING    LOVE.       (Songs    of     Salvation.)      By    Dora 

Greenwell.    Cloth,  Is.  6d.  net ;  paper,  Is.  net. 

GREGORY.    AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM.     By 

Eleanor  0.  Gregory.    Paper,  Is.  net ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 

GUTHRIE.      BROTHERHOOD     STORIES.      By    Ramsay    Guthrie. 

Or.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  2s.  lOd. 
GUYON.     LIFE  OF  MADAME.     New  ed.     7s.  6d.  net.  [See  Uphara. 

SPIRITUAL  TORRENTS.     By  Madame  Guyon.     3s.  6d.  net; 

postage  Id. 

A  SHORT  AND  EASY  METHOD  OF  PRAYER.     By  Madame 

Guyon,    Paper,  Is.  net;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 

HALL.    THE  SINNER'S  FRIEND.     By  J.   V.   Hall.     Paper,  Is.  net 
cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 

HAMILTON.    THE  WONDERFUL  RIVER.     Sixty-three  Talks  to  Young 
People.     By  Rev.  JOHN  A.  HAMILTON.     5s.  net.  [Out  of  print  at  present. 

British  WEEKLY. — "This  writer  is  a  true  story-teller.     These  attractive  addresses  will 
be  most  acceptable  to  children  and  teachers." 

HAMPDEN.    THE  CHANGED  CROSS.     By  the  Honble.   Mrs  Hobart 
Hampden.     32mo,  cloth,  Is.  net ;  leather,  2s.  net. 

HANBLEY.     WHAT  ENGLAND  OWES  TO  THE  PURITANS.     By  Rev. 

S.  B.  Handley,    Paper,  6d.  net ;  post  freev  7d. 

HARVIE.     THE  KING'S  UNIFORM.     Addresses  to  Children.     By  the 
Bev.  Bobert  HARVIE,  M.A.     2s.  net ;  postage  2d. 
Illustrations  are  most  convincing.     For  those  who  have  felt  a  difficulty  in  telling  children 
about  the  war,  this  book  should  be  an  inspiration  how  to  do  it. 

Strikingly  Frssh  Addresses  to  Children. 

HASTIE.     UNDER  THE  BLUE  DOME.     Open- Air  Studies  with  Young 
Folk.     By  Bev.  J.  S.  HA3TIE,  B.D.     5s.  net. 
8.  S.  CHRONICLE. — "  As  a  sanctified  study  of  nature  it  is  one  of  the  freshest  books  of  we 
kind  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time." 
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LARGE  TYPE. 


PRETTY  GIFTa 


"  Attractive  little  Reprints  of  Great  Utterances.'" 


THE  HEART  AND  LIFE  BOOKLETS. 

Artistically  Printed  Wrappers,  Is.  net ;  Cloth,  Is.  6d.  net ;  Postage  2d.  eaoh. 


WHAT  IS  WORTH  WHILE?     By  ANNA 
ROBERTSON  BROWN. 


OF    JESUS.      By 
Studies  of  Peter, 


THREE  COMRADES 
ALFRED  D.  WATSON. 
James,  and  John. 

WISHES  ABOUT  DEATH.  Fifteen  More 
Hymns  from  F.  W.  FABER. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  FABER'S  HYMNS. 
Twelve  beautiful  expressions.  Each 
complete. 

THE  PURPOSE  AND  USB  OF  COMFORT. 
By  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.  A  fine  piece 
of  consolation  in  time  of  trouble  from  loss 
by  death. 

LIFE  WITH  GOD.     By  PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 

EVERLASTING  LOVE.  By  DORA  GREEN- 
WELL. 

THE  LONELINESS  AND  SINLESSNESS 
OF  CHRIST.     By  F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

HUXLEY  AND  PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 
By  W.  N.  CLARKE,  D.D.  A  powerful 
and  sympathetic  piece  of  criticism. 

RELIGION  IN  COMMON  LIFE.  By  JOHN 
CAIRO,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Dean  Stanley—"  The 
greatest  sermon  in  the  language." 

OHRISTMAS  EVE.    By  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

One   of  the  most  popular  of  Browning's 

poems. 
AN     INTRODUCTION    TO     CHRISTIAN 

MYSTICISM.     By  Miss  GREGORY. 

THE    MYSTERY    OF    PAIN.     By    JAMES 

HINTON. 
THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  PRESENCE  OF 

GOD.     Conversations  and  Sixteen  Letters 

of  Brother  Lawrence. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  MAXIMS  OF  BROTHBB 
LAWRENCE.     No  edition  since  1741. 

THE  DREAM  OF  GERONTIU8.  By 
Cardinal  Newman.  One  of  the  most 
original  poems  of  the  19th  century. 

A  SHORT  AND  EASY  METHOD  OF 
PRAYER.  By  MADAME  GOYOS. 
Fenelon  helped  to  circulate  this  book. 

THE  SUPERSENSUAL  LIFE.  By  JACOB 
Boehme.  First  cheap  issue  of  this  work 
of  the  great  German  mystic. 

MEDITATIONS  FOR  A  MONTH.  By 
Archbishop  Fenelon.  a  most  inter- 
esting introduction  to  this  most  famous 
French  divine. 

ST  PAUL.     By  FREDERIC  W.  H.  MYERS. 

THE  WAY  OF  VICTORY.  By  Miss  JEAN 
Roberts.  With  Introduction  by  the 
Abbot  of  Caldey. 

THE  LITTLE  FLOWERS  OF  ST  FRANCIS 
OF  ASSISI.     First  twenty  chapters. 

SAUL.  By  ROBERT  BROWNING.  A  fine 
printing  of  one  of  Browning's  noblest 
poems. 

THE  SINNER'S  FRIEND.  By  J.  V.  HaLL. 
Nearly  three  millions  have  been  sold  of 
this  book  in  tract  form.  It  is  here  finely 
presented  in  a  permanent  binding. 

THE    SPIRIT   IS    LIFE.     Selections   from 

the  letters  of  WM.  LAW* 
THE  COMRADE  IN  WHITE.     By  the  Rey 

W.  H.  LEATHEM,  M.A. 


A  Fine  New  Missionary  Romance. 


HILL.     MICHAEL'S 

Little  Bit  of  Garden." 


QUEST.       By    Mildred 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,"  3s.  6d.  net. 


Hill,    author  of    "  Hie 


Twenty  years  residence  on  a  lonely  farm  in  Australia.  A  voyage  to  England  by  way  of 
Celvon  and  Central  Africa  form  the  background  of  Miss  Hill's  capital  new  story.  Altogether  a 
fair  field  for  Michael's  quest  of  his  uncle  who  has  fought  in  the  Great  War  and  lost  his  memory. 
How  he  is  traced  by  his  nephew,  aided  by  various  missionaries  and  natives,  makes  an 
absorbing  missionary  romance. 


HILTGft, 

HILTON. 


:.    K.      NEW   ENGLAND 

Demy  16mo,  paper,  Is.  6d.  net. 


STUDIES.      Bv   Elsie  Herrick 


HINTQft.     THE  MYSTERY  OF  PAIN.     By  James  Hinton.     Paper,  la. 
net;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 
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KOARE.  THE  WORKER'S  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Compiled  by  Miss 
0  HOARK.  Two  pages  to  a  day.  750  pp.  Cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather;  3s.  6d.  net ;  persian 
in  or.,  5s.  net. 

JARVIS.  THREE  GIRLS  AND  A  GARDEN,  and  other  Stories.  By 
M.  It.  JARVIS.     3a  6d.  net ;  postage  4d 

"  It  ia  jost  the  thing  for  a  young  women'B  class  or  a  mothers'  meeting,  and  If  read  once  will 
be  asked  for  again.     Every  Btory  is  splendid." 

PLEASING    STORIES    FOR    MOTHERS'    MEETINGS    AND 


GIRLS'  CLUBS.     By  M.  R.  JARVIS.     2s.  net. 

KINDHEARTED  STORIES  FOR  MOTHERS'  MEETINGS  AND 

GIRLS*  CLUBS.     By  M.  R.  JARVIS.     2s.  net. 

The  above  two  titles  represent  a  reissue  in  separate  volumes  of  Mrs  Jarvis's  book,  "  Thxe» 
Girls  and  a  Garden."     The  stories  are  all  of  an  uplifting  and  encouraging  character. 

JOWETT.     BROOKS    BY    THE    TRAVELLER'S    WAY.     Twenty-six 
Week-night  Addresses.     By  3.  H.  JOWETT,  M.A.,  D.D.     5s.  net.     Fourth  Edition. 

[Out  of  print  at  present. 

THIRSTING  FOR  THE  SPRINGS.     By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowstt. 

Twenty-six  Addresses.     53.  net.    Seventh  Thousand. 

THE  DUTY  OF  BEING  YOUNG.    By  J.  H.  Jowett,M.A.,D.D. 


Id. ;  by  post  l£d. 
A  striking  address  to  young  people  on  being  natural  in  their  religious  expressions. 

LAIVSOREAUX.  THE  UNFOLDING  LIFE.  A  Study  of  Development 
with  Reference  to  Religious  Training.  By  A.  A.  LAMOREAUX.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;  paper 
2s.  6d.  net. 

LAW.     A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT  AND  HOLY  LIFE.     By 

WILLIAM  Law.     138  pages,  paper,  9d.  net ;  postage  3d. 

The  BISHOP  OP  OXFORD  says. — "  Law's  '  Serious  Call '  is  an  admirable  book,  of  the  pro- 
foundest  piety.  May  I  venture  to  suggest  to  the  clergy  that-  they  should  both  read  it  them* 
selves  and  make  a  serious  elfort  to  promote  the  study  of  it  in  their  parishes.'* 

THE  SPIRIT  IS  LIFE.     Selections  from  Law's  Letters.     Paper, 


Is.  net ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  net. 

LAWRENCE.    THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  PRESENCE  OF  GOD.     By 

BROTHER  LAWRENCE.     Sixteen  Letters.     Fcap.  8vo,  paper,  Is.  net ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 
Also  32mo,  cloth,  Is.  net ;    leather,  2s.  net. 

These  editions  of  the  Oonversat'ons  and  Letters  contain  an  additional  Letter  never  below 
Included  in  English  issues.     Insist  on  Allenson's  Edition. 

SPIRITUAL  MAXIMS   OF   BROTHER  LAWRENCE,   and  hia 

Character  and  Gathered  Thoughts.     Paper,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 

LAWSGft.     LETTERS  OF  A  HEADMASTER  SOLDIER.    (Grandson  of 

J.  M.  Neale,  and  Headmaster  of  Buxton  College).     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  2s.  net;  by  post 
2s.  3d. 

Brimful  of  Good  Humour. 

LEACI'StViAM.     DIVERTING  STORIES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.     By  the 

Rev.  E.  W.  LEACHMAN.     6s.  net. 

SCOTSMAN. — "  Unlike  most  collections  of  comic  anecdotes,  it  derives  a  sustained  interest 
from  the  general  narrative,  smoothly  running  and  readable,  about  the  ways  of  choir-boys, 
organists,  and  clergymen,  in  which  the  stories  are  embedded." 

The  Challenge. — "  Mr  Leachman's  stories  deserve  to  rank  with  Walsham  How's  '  Lighter 
Moments,'  which  is  high  praise." 

LEADER.    WANTED— A  BOY.    Addresses  to  Children.    By  the  Rev.  G.  0. 
Leader.    2s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  23.  lOd. 
Lira  of  Faith. — "  This  is  a  manly  book  for  manly  boys." 
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LEARf^OUNT.  FIFTY-TWO  TALKS  TO  YOUNG  FOLK.  By  Rev.  Jambs 

Learmount.    5s.  net ;  by  post  5s.  5d. 

THE  YEAR  ROUND.     5s.  net ;  by  post  5s.  5d. 


"  Crooked  Joe,"  one  of  its  many  stories,  deserves  telling  to  every  Boys'  Olub  or  class. 

GOD'S   OUT-OF-DOORS.     Fifty-two   Talks   on   Nature   Topics. 

5s.  net ;  by  post  5s.  5d. 

IN    GOD'S    ORCHARD.      Addresses    to    Children.      5s.  net ;   by 


post  53.  5d. 

— ': FIFTY-TWO    SUNDAYS   WITH  THE   CHILDREN.      5s.   net ; 

by  post  5s.  5d.  [Out  of  print  at  present. 

British  Weekly.— "  Brightened  with  many  telling  Illustrations,  well  adapted  to  theii 
purpose." 

LEATHER!.  THE  HOUSE  WITH  THE  TWO  GARDENS.  Twenty-two 
Parables  and  Addresses  to  Children.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  H.  Leathem,  B.D.  2s. 
net ;  by  post  2s.  2d. 

THE  COMRADE  IN  WHITE.     By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Leathem, 

M.A.     Paper,  Is.  net;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 
Dr  P.  B.  Meyer  writes : — "  The  booklet  brought  a  mist  over  my  eyes.    It  is  well  worth 
leading,  and  wherever  it  is  read  it  will  help." 


THE  MAGIC  PEN.     Story  Addresses  for  Children.     By  E.  W. 
LEWIS,  M.A.     3s.  6d.  net.      Contains  a  One  "  Harvest "  study. 
AI0RNIN0  HAYS.— "  Nothing  less  than  perfectly  delightful." 

THE  LAND  OF  FORGOTTEN  THINGS.     Stories  for  Children. 


By  E.  W.  LEWIS,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 
There  is  a  beautiful  winsomeness  and  real  sympathy  with  the  child  mind  in  these  talks  to 
the  little  ones.     In  "  The  Magic  Pen  "  it  was  his  study  folk,  Susan  the  Pot  Cat,  etc.,  who 
largely  stimulated  Mr  Lewis'  imagination,  to  the  delight  of  his  readers ;  in  "  The  Land  of 
Forgotten  Things  "  he  makes  a  confidant  of  Peter,  a  very  wide-awake  boy. 

CONCERNING  THE  LAST  THINGS.    Sunday  afternoon  Sermons 


to  Men.     By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Lewis,  M.A.     Is.  6d.  net ;  by  post  Is.  9d. 
Five  addresses  on  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell,  The  Coming  of  Christ. 

LIDDGN.    CHRIST'S  CONQUEST,  and  other  Sermons.     By  Rev.  Canon 

H.  P.  Liddon.     Paper,  9d. ;  by  post  Is. 

LILY.    JACK  THE  FIRE  DOG.     By  Aunt  Lily.     3s.  6d.  net ;    by  post 
3s.  lid.  illustrated. 
The  life  story  of  a  dog  attached  to  a  Fire  Station. 

LITTLE.     THE  OUTLOOK  OF  THE  SOUL.     Twelve  Sermons  by  Canon 
Knox  Little.    356  pages,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Three  Great  Classics  of  the  Devotional  Life. 

RSAGDUFF.     THE  BOW  IN  THE  CLOUD.     Words  of  Comfort  for  Hours 
of  Sorrow.    By  Dr  J.  R.  Macduff. 

THE  MORNING  WATCHES.     By  Dr  J.  R.  Macduff. 

THE  NIGHT  WATCHES.     By  Dr  J.  R.  Macduff. 

Cloth,  Is.  net  each ;  leather,  2s.  net  each. 

MACFADYEN.      CONSTRUCTIVE      CONGREGATIONAL     IDEALS. 

Cheap  edition.     2s.  6d.  net ;  postage  4d. 

WJACLEAN.    THE  SECRET   OF  THE  STREAM.     By  the   Rev.   J.    B. 

Maclean,  B  D.    3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  3s.  lOd. 
Glasgow  Herald. — "  Fresh,  thoughtful,  and  suggestive,  Mr  Maclean  writes  sermons  which 
are  good  to  read." 
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Thrilling  Novel  of  Adventure. 
MACLEAN.    THE   LUCK  OF  THE  GOLD  MOIDORE.      By   Donald 

MACLEAN,  author  of  "  The  Man  from  Curdies  River,"  "  John  Scarlet,"  etc.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  picture  wrapper,  7s.  6d.  net. 

P  Eeing  the  contents  of  the  original  manuscript  written  by  Master  Andrew  Barton,  some- 
lime  Merchant  and  Shipowner  of  Plymouth  Town,  England,  which  was  found  in  The  Old 
Tx>g  Hut  on  Curdies  River.  In  which  MS.  Mr  Barton  tells  of  the  wild  voyages  of  the  "  Gold 
Moidore  "  and  the  "  White  Ship  "  to  the  Great  South  Land  in  search  of  treasure  in  the 
years  1627-1629,  and  of  the  astounding  experiences  by  sea  and  land  of  the  men  who  sailed 
in  them. 

MACLEOD.    THE  GOLD  THREAD.     By  Norman  Macleod.    23.  6d.  net. 

Contains  all  the  original  full-page  illustrations. 

8.S.  Magazine. — "  A  beautiful  allegory  of  the  Gospel,  and  ought  to  be  put  In  the  hands  o* 
♦very  young  person.     This  book  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  choosing  prizes." 

MARSHALL.      HOMELY    TALKS    WITH    MOTHERS.      Twenty-four 
Addresses  by  Mrs  L.  0.  E.  MARSHALL.     2s.  net ;  postage  2d. 

The  Bishop  of  Ely  says: — "Models  of  what  Addresses  to  Mothers  should  be — simple, 
practical,  earnest,  devout,  brightened  by  touches  of  poetry  and  humour." 

BREAD   FROM   HEAVEN.     Addresses   to   Communicants.     By 

Lucy  0.  E.  Marshall.    6d.  net. 
Friendly  Work. — "  Giving  full  and  careful  teaching." 

MARTIN.    A  CATECHISM  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  JESUS.     By  Rev. 
G.  CURRIE  Martin,  M.A.,  B.D.     For  use  in  Schools  and  Bible  Classes.    Third  Edition. 
16  pages,  stout  wrapper,  Id. ;  cloth,  2d.  ;  postage  £d. 
Bev.  Dr  Clifford. — "  This  Catechism  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen." 


OUTLINE  SERMONETTES  ON  GOLDEN  TEXTS.     Edited  by 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CHRONICLE. — "  Rich  in  thought,  and  exceedingly  suggestive." 

MARTINEAU.     ENDEAVOURS  AFTER  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.     By 

James  Martineau. 
Separately  First  and  Second  Series,  paper,  9d.  net  each  ;  by  post  Is.  each. 
THE  BAPTIST  TIMES. — "  These  famous  sermons  are  among  the  very  greatest  of  the  VictdHan 
era.    In  this  well-printed  edition  we  can  purchase  them  for  a  tenth  of  their  original  cost." 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY  ?     Being  a  Reprint  of  "  The  Rationale 


of  Religious  Enquiry  ;  or,  The  Question  stated  by  Reason,  the  Bible,  and  the  Church.' 
By  JAMES  Martineau.     Paper,  9d.  net ;  by  post  Is. 

MARZIALS.     IN  THE  LAND  OF  NURSERY  RHYME.     By  Miss  Ada 
M.  MARZIALS.    Frontis.  by  Byam  Shaw.    Third  Edition.    2s.  net ;  by  post  2s.  3d. 

[Out  of  print  at  present. 
Mr  GEO.  H.  Archibald  writes : — "  I  like  these  stories  very  much.    The  morals  are  ex- 
quisitely buried." 

MORE  TALES  IN  THE  LAND  OF  NURSERY  RHYME.     By 

Miss  ADA  M.  MARZIALS.     2s.  net ;  by  post  2s.  3d.  [Out  of  print  at  present. 

M'CONNELL.     WHITE  WINGS.     Seventeen  Addresses  to  Young  People. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Connell,  B.A.    2s.  net  ;  by  post  2s.  2d. 

MATHEWS.     BATTLE    AND    VICTORY.     By    Mrs    W.    G.    Mathews. 

ls.net.  [Out  of  print  at  present . 

Capital  reading  booK  for  Mothers'  Meetings  and  Working  Parties. 

Very  Suitable  for  Recitation. 

MAYNARD.     WATCHING  THE  WAR.     A  Chronicle  of  Successive  Events. 
By  C.  L.  MAYNARD.     Four  Parts.     Paper,  6d.  net  each  ;  cloth,  Is.  net  each. 
The  Bishop  op  Durham  writes : — "  With  my  whole  heart  I  bid  God-speed  to  *  Warchlng 
U>e  War.'     I  have  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  and  the  impression  of  its  spl'indid  worth  has 
seemed  to  grow  with  every  page  ;  certainly  with  every  chief  poem." 
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MILLARD.     THE  QUEST  OF  THE  INFINITE  ;  or,  The  Piace  of  Reason 
and  Mystery  In  Religious  Experience.    By  Benjamin  A.  Millard.    Ss.  6d.  net. 

MOMERIE.     IMMORTALITY  AND  OTHER  SERMONS.     By  Prof.  A- 
W.  MOMBRIB,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Fourth  Edition.    5s.  net. 

~ IMMORTALITY.     Thirty-five  Chapters.     By  Prof.  A.  W.  Mombrib, 

M.A.,  LL.D.     Popular  Edition,  Thirty-fifth  Thousand.     Paper,  9d.  net ;  by  poet  Is. 

PERSONALITY.     By  Prof.  A.  W.  Mombbie.     Paper,  9d.  net ;  by 

post  Is. 

INSPIRATION.     By  Prof.  A.  W.  Mombbie.     Paper,  9i  net ;  by 

post  Is. 

BELIEF  IN  GOD.     By   Prof.   A.    W.    Mombbie,   M.A.     Second 


Edition.    Paper,  9d.  net ;  by  post  Is. 

MOORE.     MAN  PREPARING  FOR  OTHER  WORLDS.     By  Rev.  W. 

T.  MOOKE,  M.A.,  LL.D.     508  pages,  5s.  net ;  by  post  5s.  6d. 
Expository  Times.—"  a  delight  to  read." 

MORRISON.     MODERN  ULSTER:   Its  Character,  Customs,  Politics  and 

Industries.     By  H.  S.  MORRISON,  M.D.,  Aghadowey.     7s.  6d.  net. 

MQULE.     MEDITATIONS    FOR    THE    CHURCH'S    YEAR.     By    the 
Eight  Rev.  H.  0.  G.  Moulk,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Durham     3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Christian,— "  Dr  Moule  at  his  best." 

K!Y£R§.    SAINT  PAUL.     By  F.  W.  H.  Myebs.     Fcap.  8vo,  paper,  Is. 
net;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Also  miniature  vest  pocket  edition.    32mo,  cloth,  Is.  net ;  leather,  2s.  net. 

KANKIVELL.    A   SCHEME    OF   TEACHING   FOR   THE   CHURCH'S 

YEAR  ;  and  a  Year's  Course  of  Lessons  for  Sunday-School  Classes.     By  0.  NANKIVELL. 

3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  3s.  lOd. 
The  Church  Times. — "  The  educated  Churchman  who  is  called  upon  to  instruct  the  young, 
be  he  priest  or  the  youngest  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  will  find  it  most  useful.     The  freshness 
of  the  book  makes  it  essentially  superior  to  others  of  a  similar  kind." 

WHENCE?   WHITHER?     A  Study  in  the   Pilgrim's   Progress. 


By  C.  NANKIVELL.     Demy  16mo,  paper,  6d. ;  postage  ljd. 

rMSALE.      SACKVILLE    COLLEGE    SERMONS.      By    the    late    He  v. 
3.  M.  NEALE,  D.D.     3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  3s.  lid. 
Vol.  I. — Thirty-one  Sermons,  Advent  to  Lent. 
Famous  Sermons,  long  out  of  print. 
The  Chtjrch  Times. — "  We  carl  never  have  too  much  of  Dr  Neale.    Gladly,  therefore,  do 
we  welcome  a  reprint  of  the  Sackville  College  Sermons.     Neale  is  never  old-fashioned,  foi  ft 
is  the  eternal  truth  of  God  that  he  has  ever  to  tell  us." 

SERMONS    ON    THE    BLESSED    SACRAMENT.     Twenty-two 

Sermons.     By  the  late  J.  M.  Neale.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Uniform  with  "  Sackville  College  Sermons," 

THE  RHYTHM  OF  BERNARD  OF  MORLAIX.     Translated  by 

3.  M.  NEALE.     Cloth,  Is.  net ;  leather,  2s.  net. 

THE   DISCIPLES  AT  EMMAUS,  AND  OTHER  VERSES  FOR 

EASTERTIDE.     By  JOHN  MASON  NEALE,  D.D.     Paper,  142  pp.     Is.  3d.  net ;  by  post 
Is.  5d. 

A   MIRROR   OF  FAITH,   LAYS    AND    LEGENDS    OF    THE 


OHUBOH  IN  ENGLAND.     By  J.  M.  NEALE.     144  pp.     Is.  net  ?  by  post  la.  2d. 
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WEWMAN.    TWELVE  SERMONS.     By  J.  H.  Newman.     Paper.  9d.  net  ; 
by  post  Is. 
u  The  finest  sermons  ever  preached  from  tbe  Anglican  pulpit." 

THE  DREAM  OF  GERONTIUS.    By  Cardinal  Newman.     Fcap. 


8vo,  paper,  Is.  net ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net.     32mo,  cloth,  Is.  net;  leather,  2s.  net, 

BISHOP  ANDREWES*  DEVOTIONS.    Translated  by  J.  M.  Nealb 

and  J.  H.  Newman.    3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  3s.  9d. 

PAGE,  THE  VERY  THING!  Life— Full,  Satisfying,  and  Free.  By 
the  Rev.  I.  E.  PAGE,  author  of  "  The  Keynote  of  Life,"  etc.  16  pages  in  coloured 
wrapper,  2d. ;  by  post  2|d. 

Dr  G.  G.  FlNDLAY  writes  ; — ■*  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  circulate  it  widely,  nothing  can 
be  more  useful  than  to  fix  our  people's  attention  on  the  hourly  consent  to  the  Will  of  Qod." 

PARKER,  A.  S.  WINNING  THE  CHILDREN.  Story  Addresses.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  STANLEY  PARKER.    2a.  6d.  not. 

PARKER.    JOB'S  COMFORTERS  ;  or,  Scientific  Sympathy.     By  Rev. 

JOSEPH  PARKER,  D.D.     Paper,  6d,  net. 
In  the  form  of  a  parable  ;  many  very  brilliant  passages  of  dialogue. 
W.  B.  Gladstone.—"  A  Satire  which  Dean  Swift  would  have  admired." 

PARKINS.     BUSINESS  LIFE.     By  W.  J.  Paekins,  Director  and  Secre- 
tary of  Tangye's  Ltd.,  Birmingham,    la.  net. 
Engineering. — "  The  business  world  would  be  the  better  if  this  advice  were  taken  to  heart, 
not  alone  by  the  office  boy,  but  by  those  above  him." 

PERREN.  REVIVAL  SERMONS  IN  OUTLINE.  Edited  by  Rev.  C.  H. 
Perren,  D.D.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.,  Methods ;  Part  II.,  Outlines  of  Sermons  and 
Addresses.    Complete  in  one  volume.     344  pages,  5s.  net. 

PEARSON.     AM  I  FIT  TO  TAKE  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER  ?     By  Rev. 

Samdel  PEARSON,  M.A.    Nineteenth  Thousand.     16  pages,  paper,  Id. ;   post  free  ljd. 
6s.  per  100. 

PHELPS.  THE  STILL  HOUR.  By  Rev.  Austin  Phelps.  Cloth,  Is. 
net ;  leather,  2s.  net. 

PHILUr  S  CHRISTIAN  CHIVALRY.  A  Missionary  Address  to  Young 
Men.     By  THOMAS  PHILLIPS,  B.A-     Paper,  Sd. 

PORTER.  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  Letters  to  a  Friend 
on  the  Old  Faith  in  relation  to  the  New  Thought.  By  Mrs  HORACE  PORTER.  Third 
Edition.     Is.  6d.  net ;  paper,  Is.  net ;  postage  2d.  extra. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  OF  PRAYER.     Is.  6d.  net. 

DEATH  AND  LIFE.     Paper,  2s.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

LETTERS   TO    MY    LOVE.      Beyond   the   Veil.     Royal   16mo, 

paper,  9d.  net. 
An  attempt  at  ministering  comfort  to  those  whose  friends  have  passed  from  this  life,  sug- 
gested by  the  saying  of  a  child  to  his  mother  on  the  death  of  his  father:  "  Mummie,  dear,  I 
know  we  can't  see  Daddy  any  more,  a»>d  he  can't  come  back  to  us ;  but  couldn't  you  write 
to  him,  Mummie  ?  "  A  great  measure  of  success  has  been  attained  id  the  sympathetic  effort 
to  put  the  child's  advice  into  effect. 

POSTGATE.     MISS  TABITHA'S  TRIAL,  and  other  Stories  for  Mothers' 
Meetings.     By  ISA  J.  POSTGATE.     2s.  net ;  postage  4d. 
OffDRCH  TIMES. — "  No  child  has  keener  rest  for  a  story  than  the  cheerful  British  housevrif* 
on  her  weekly  outing  to  the  mothers'  meeting.     These  tales  cannot  fail  to  gain  her  entire 
approbation." 
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PRATT.    THE   WINGLESS  ANGEL.     Parables  and   Pictures.     By  the 
Rev.  Bertram  Pratt,  M.A.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Christian  Herald. — "Very  bright  and  helpful;  full  of  cheery  suggestions;  a  sunny 
book  for  a  foggy  day." 

PREACHER'S   TREASURY,  THE.     Comprising    "Points    for    Preachers 
and  Teachers,"  "  Seeds  and  Saplings,"  and  "  Little  Sermons  to  the  Children,"  bound 
together  in  ono  volume.    3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  3s.  lOd. 
Christian  World. — "  A  useful  stand-by.    The  outlines  are  simple  and  suggestive." 

REANEY.    TEMPERANCE  SKETCHES   FROM   LIFE.     By  Mrs  G.  S. 

Reaney.    2s.  6d.  net ;  postage  4d. 
Home  Mission  Worker. — "  The  book  for  your  moderate  drinking  friend." 

REEGHEL.  WHAT  SHALL  I  TELL  THE  CHILDREN?  Object 
Sermons  and  Teachings.    By  Rev.  GEO.  V.  Reiohel.    Third  Edition.   5s.  net. 

RENNOLDSON.  THE  ETERNAL  PURPOSE.  A  versified  epitome  of 
Creation  and  Redemption.    By  Charles  Rennoldson.    Paper,  Is.  net. 

RICHARDS.  THE  GOLDEN  WINDOWS.  A  Book  of  Fables  for  Young 
and  Old.    By  Laura  S.  Richards.    5s.   net ;  postage  4d.    Twenty-eighth  Edition. 

THE    SILVER    CROWN.     Forty-five  Parables.     By   Laura    E. 

RICHARDS.     5s.   net ;  postage  4d  [Fourteenth  Edition. 

FIVE^MINUTE  STORIES.     101    Short  Stories  and  Poems.     By 

LAURA  B.  RICHARDS.     With  numerous  illustrations.     7s.  6d.  net.  [Fifth  Edition. 

THE  Church  Times. — "  *  Five-Minute  Stories  '  is  one  of  those  volumes  which  the  relative« 
of  young  folk  are  glad  to  fall  back  upon  when  the  request  *  Please,  do  tell  us  another  story  ' 
finds  them  at  a  loss." 

British  Weekly. — "  Every  variety  of  story  is  to  be  found  In  this  volume,  to  suit  every 
mood  of  every  child." 

ROBERTS.  THE  WAY  OF  VICTORY.  Meditations  and  Verses  for 
Lent,  Passiontide  and  Easter.    By  Miss  Jean  Roberts.    Cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 

ROBERTSON.  WORDSWORTH.  A  Lecture.  By  F.  W.  Robertson. 
Paper,  Is.  net ;  cloth,  Is.  3d.  net ;  postage  Id. 

TEN  SERMONS.     By  F.  W.  Robertson.     Paper,  9d.  net. 

ELEVEN  SERMONS.     A  Second  Selection.     Paper,  9d.  net. 

TWELVE  SERMONS.     A  Third  Selection.     Paper,  9d.  net. 

LONELINESS   AND   SINLESSNESS   OF  CHRIST.     By  F.  W. 

Robertson.    Cloth,  Is.  6d.  net;  paper,  Is.  net. 

ROBINSON.  ANGEL  VOICES.  Twenty-four  Addresses  to  Children. 
By  Rev.  W.  VENIS  ROBINSON,  B.A.     3s.  6d.  neb  ;  postage  5d. 

ROLLINGS.  THE  GREAT  ASSIZE.  War  Studies  in  the  Light  of  Christian 
Ideals.  By  William  Swift  Rollings,  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  3s.  6d.  net ;  by  poet 
3s.  lOd.     Strongly  recommended  by  Dr  CLIFFORD. 

ROTHERMAM.  LET  US  KEEP  THE  FEAST.  Plain  Chapters  on  the 
Lord's  Supper.     By  J.  B.  Rotherham.    Is.  net ;  by  post  Is.  Id. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS.     By  J.  B.  Rotherham. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

RUSKBN.    SESAME  AND  LILIES.     By  John  Ruskin.     Paper,  9d.  net 
by  post  Is.     Reprinted  from  the  original  edition,  unabridged. 

1   Of  King's  Treasures     2.  Op  Queen's  (Gardens. 

"UNTO  THIS  LAST."     Four  Essays  on  the  First    Principles  of 


Political  Economy.     By  JOHN  ROSKJN.     Paper,  9d.  net ;  by  post  Is. 

THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  SOUL  and  other  Noble  Passages  from 

Ruskin.    Cloth  gilt,  Is.  3d.  net. 
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SALTER.    THE  GREAT  WHITE  TRAIL.    By  the  Rev.  Fred.  T.  Salter. 

Koyal  32mo,  paper,  9d.  net. 
A  very  fine  spirited  appeal  to  public  school  boys  and  others  to  enter  on  the  Great  White 
Trail.    In  presenting  these  visions  of  boyhood  the  author  aims  at  instilling  into  boys'  hearts 
and  minds  a  noble  and  manly  ideal. 

THE  SANCTUARY  BOOKLETS. 

Tiny  copies  of  famous  books.     Will  go  easily  into  a  Test  pocket.     32mo,  cloth,  Is.  net; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net  each ;  postage  l&d. 

THE    PRACTICE    OF    THE    PRESENCE    OF    GOD.      By    Brother 

LAWRENCE. 

THE  DREAM  OF  GERONTIUS.     By  Cardinal  Newman. 

ST  PAUL.     By  Frederic  W.  H.  Myers. 

THE  CHANGED  CROSS.     By  the  Honble.  Mrs  Hobart  Hampden. 

THE  STILL  HOUR.     By  Austin  Phelps. 

THE  GOLDEN  ALPHABET  OF  S.  BONAVENTURA. 

THE  PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS  OF  BISHOP  ANDREWES. 

EXCLAMATIONS  OF  THE  SOUL  TO  GOD.     By  Saint  Teresa. 

THE  RHYTHM  OF  BERNARD  OF  MORLAIX.     Translated  by  the  late 

JOHN  MASON  NEALE. 

THE  BOW  IN  THE  CLOUD.     Words  of  Comfort  for  Hours  of  Sorrow. 
By  Dr  S.  R.  MAODUpp. 

THE  MORNING  WATCHES.     By  Dr  J.  R.  Macduff. 

THE  NIGHT  WATCHES.     By  Dr  J.  R.  Macduff. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  JESUS.     By  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D. 

THE  SAYINGS  OF  BROTHER  GILES.     Edited  by  Cardinal  Manning. 

"  Dainty  volumes  indeed,  of  a  size  to  go  into  the  vest  pocket.  There  is  nothing  more 
suitable  to  take  the  place  of  a  complimentary  card  than  some  of  the  world's  devotional  master- 
pieces issued  by  this  firm  in  so  pleasing  and  dainty  a  form.  A  card  will  soon  be  thrown 
away,  these  will  be  always  treasured  and  used." 

ST  FRANCIS.     LITTLE  FLOWERS  OF  ST  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.     First 
Twenty  Books.     Fcap.  8vo,  paper,  Is.  net ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 

SETH-S9VSSTH.    THE  WAY  OF  LITTLE  GIDDING.     By  E.  K.  Seth- 
Smith.     3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  33.  lid. 

SHEPHEARD-WALWYN.     LOOK  STRAIGHT  AHEAD,  and  other  Talks 

with  Boys  and  Boy  Scouts.    By  Eev.  E.  W.  Shepheard-Walwyn.    2s.  6d.  net. 

-  THE   STARVED   TOP-KNOT,  and  other  Talks  with  Boys.     By 


Eev.  E.  W.  Shepheard-Walwyn.    2s.  6d.  net 

SINCLAIR.     BIBLE  OCCUPATIONS.     Addresses  by  the  Rev.   George 
Sinclair,  Glasgow.    Two  Series.    2s.  6d.  net  each. 

SMITH.    BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  HEDGE.     By  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

Grown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 
A.  fine  contribution  towards  unity  of  the  Churches. 

SWELL.     WORDS  TO  CHILDREN.     Twenty-six  Addresses  by  Rev.   B. 
3.  SNELL,  M.A.,  B.Sc.     29.  6d.  net ;  postage  4d. 

A  Very  Fresh  Book  of  Sermons. 
SNELL.     PARABLES   IN    GREAT    BOOKS.     By  the   Rev.    Herbert 

Snell,  M.A..    Grown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 
Lively  expositions  of  "  Quo  Vadis,"  "  Silas  Marner,"  "  Romola,"  "  The  Wild  Asses'  Skin," 
and  other  great  stories. 

SPURGEON.    TEN  SERMONS.     By  Charles  H.  Spurqeon.     Paper.  9d. 

net ;  by  post  Is. 
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STANTON.    THE  HIDDEN  HAPPINESS.     Essays.     By  Stephen  Ber- 
rien Stanton.    Author  of  "  The  Essential  Life."    Crown  8vo,  cioth,  6s.  net ;  by  post 
5s.  4d. 
A  very  refreshing  volume  of  essays.     It  bristles  with  sane  and  sensible  advice,  with  fine 

bits  of  figurative  writing  and  with  unforgettable  epigrams.     Rich  in  suggestive  thought. 

STREET.  THE  GOLDEN  KEY.  A  Day  Book  of  Helpful  Thoughts  for 
Children.  Compiled  by  Miss  LILIAN  STREET.  476  pp.  3s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  5s.  uet. 
The  OHDRCH  Times  says : — "  There  are  many  books  which  offer  to  older  persons  a  few 
thoughts  for  the  day.  Miss  Lilian  Street  has  hit  upon  the  thought  of  compiling  such  a 
book  for  children,  and  she  has  carried  it  out  with  skill  and  sound  judgment.  The  short 
passages  are  chosen  from  a  wide  range  of  reading,  they  are  excellently  arranged.  It  is  a  book 
which  may  well  be  kept  in  mind  when  presents  are  being  chosen." 

TAULER'S  L!FE,  AND  SERMONS.     7s.  6d.  not.  [See  Winkworth. 

TAYLOR.    THE    APOSTLE    OF    PATIENCE    AND   PRACTICE.     By 

the  Rev.  P  J.  Taylor,  B.A.    2s.  6d.  net. 

TERENCE.     BEHIND  THE  BLINDS.     By  Vesta  Terence.     2s.  6d.  net ; 
by  post  2s.  9d. 

TERESA,  ST.     EXCLAMATIONS    OF   THE  SOUL  TO   GOD.     By   Sx 

Teresa.    Cloth,  Is.  net ;  leather,  2s.  net ;  velvet  persian  yapp,  2s.  net. 

THOMAS,  H.  ELWYN.     MARTYRS  OF  HELL'S  HIGHWAY.     By  Rev. 
H.  Elwyn  Thomas.    Preface  and  Appendix  by  Mrs  Josephine  Butler.    Cheap  ed. 
Paper,  Is.  net :  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 
An  Exposure  of  the  White  Slave  Traffio.    A  Book  which  every  Mother  should  read. 

THOMAS,   EVAffl.    ST    PAUL'S   COMFORTERS.     By   the   Rev.    Evan 

Thomas.     Is.  6d.  net;  postage  3d. 
Most  suggestive  cnapters  on  Friendship. 

TiLESTOfJ.     GREAT    SOULS    AT    PRAYER.     Fourteen    Centuries    of 
|Sf!     Prayer,    Praise,  and  Aspiration,  from  St  Augustine  to  Christina  Rossetti  and  R.   L. 
Stevenson     Selected  by  M.  W.  TlLESTON.     Seventy-first  thousand. 

Pocket  Edition,  India  paper,  imitation  leather,  5s.  net ;  paste  grain,  7s.  6d.  net ; 
turkey  morocco.  10s.  6d.  net ;  postage  2d. 
Scotsman. — "  Few  books  of  devotion  are  so  catholic,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word  ; 
and  it  is  small  wonder  to  see  the  compilation  so  successrul." 

TRENCH.     WITH  FRIENDS  UNSEEN.     Thoughts  for  those  in  Sorrow. 

Compiled  by  Violet  Trench.    Is.  net ;  by  post  la.  Id. 
TUNNSCLiFF.     WET  PAINT.     Twenty  "  Sermons  in  Signs  "  for  Children. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Q.  Tunnicliff.     2s.  net ;  postage  2d. 

S.S.  Times. — "  A  score  of  bright  addresses,  brief,  helpful,  practical.'* 
ROAD    OF   ADVENTURES:   A  Children's  Parable.     By  H.  G. 

TUNNICLIFF.    Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;  paper,  2s.  6d.  net. 

MIND  THE  STEP.     Thirty  Sermons  in  Signs  for  Girls  and  Boys. 


Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  3s.  10d. 
THE    KING'S    SCOUT.     Twenty-one    Talks   with  Children.     By 

Rev  H.  G.  TUNNICLTFF.     2s.  net.      Very  freshly  told  Bible  stories. 
TUTTOW.    THE  BOX  AND  THE  BIRD,  and  other  Parables  for  Children. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  TUTTON.     3s.  6d.  net ;  postage  4d. 
UFHAfcl.    THE  LIFE  OF  MADAME  GUYON.     By  T.  C.  Upham.     516 

pages,  7s.  6d.  net.  [Third  Edition. 

Church  Quarterly  Review. — "  A  most  welcome  reprint." 

VARLEY.     POINTS  FOR  PREACHERS  AND  TEACHERS.     Illustrations 

and  Anecdotes.     Compiled  by  G.  W.  Varley.     2s.  net.  [Out  of  print  at  present 

WALKER.     PREACHING  FOR  BEGINNERS.     By  Rev.  T.  J.  Walkbr. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  2s.  lOd. 
WARD.     PROBLEMS  THAT  PERPLEX.     By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  G.  Ward, 

Minister  of  New  Court  Congregational  Church,  Tollington  Park.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 
Treated  in  a  manly  and  helpful  manner.  New  Court  has  been  efficiently  served  in  the 
past  by  famous  pastors.  Of  the  new  minister  THE  BRITISH  WEEKLY  says:— "That  very 
able  young  minister  at  New  Court  Church,  Tollington  Park,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  G.  Ward,  can 
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